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“ Each of these two religions was believed to be the most perfect; the CaL- 
vinisT thinking his the most conformed to what Christ said, and the LurHERAN 
to what the apostles did.”— Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois. liv. xxiv. chap. 5. 





GENTLEMEN,—Time is pressing—we must at once proceed to what 
is useful ; and not lose ourselves in many words, but search, in accord- 
ance with the apostolical precept, for that which will really contribute 
to the edification of the church. It is this thought which induces me 
to lay before you the following question :—What event in our French 
reformed churches, has characterised the year that has passed, since 
our last anniversary ? 

It is, if I mistake not, the re-manifestation of principles, which 
characterise an opposing party, of whom, however, we never speak, but 
in a friendly spirit, and shall call them, therefore, (we use a name 
that is dear to us,) the principles of Lutheranism. Lutheranism and 
Calvinism* have distinctive characteristics; but it is not so much 
errors, it is rather diversities which separate them. 

God has willed this diversity, to the end that the work of the 
Reformation should be completed. 

His powerful hand, in the beginning, caused immense bodies to 





* The words employed by the author, réforme and réformé, have no exact syno- 
nymes in English, but as they describe the work of Zwingle and Calvin, so it is 
thought best to translate them by well-known and appropriate terms, Calvinism and 
Calvinist.— Translator. 
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revolve around the sun, and gave to them the opposite forces of attrac- 
tion to, and repulsion from, the centre. It is these apparent contradic- 
tions that cause the movements of the universe, and preserve the 
beautiful unity of the celestial system. So it was in the days of the 
Reformation. Opposite tendencies were necessary for this work, 
and it is these tendencies themselves which impress upon it, its 
admirable unity. 
“In my Master’s garden 
Are flowers of various kinds,” 

sings a Christian author.* Should we, gentlemen, wish to see there 
but one flower? Ah, let us take heed that we do not, like imprudent 
gardeners, uproot the indigenous plants, the culture of which is so 
suited to our climate and our soil, and plant in their place exotics, 
which need another soil, and which may perish in our hands. 

Yes, gentlemen, let us understand it well: between Calvinism and 
Lutheranism there is not only friendship,—there is not only harmony, 
—there is more than all that,—there is unity. They have, above all, 
a profound unity, that which results from the same living faith, which 
animates them both. They equally believe in man’s inability to do 
right, they equally believe in God manifest in the flesh, in atonement 
by his blood, regeneration by his Holy Spirit, justification through 
faith in his name, and in charity and good works through fellowship 
with him. 

But it is not this unity of identity of which we would wish to speak 
to-day. We go much further. We propose to show, that Luther- 
anism and Calvinism are one, by their diversities themselves ; from 
whence we shall draw the conclusion, that, instead of destroying the 
greater part of these diversities, and more particularly those of the 
Calvinistic church, which we have to defend, they ought to be anxiously 
preserved. Such is our proposition. 

Yes, gentlemen, those who, knowing the different characteristics 
which distinguish Lutheranism from the Calvinism of the present day, 
would cry out with affected surprise, What then! fewer friends, more 
enemies! would egregiously deceive themselves. 

The body and the soul are very different in their properties, and yet 
they are but one being. The husband and wife have different duties 
and capacities, though but one flesh. The humanity and divinity of 
our Lord were undoubtedly distinct, notwithstanding he is but one 
Christ. The same, gentlemen, is Lutheranism and Calvinism : though 
very different, they are but one. 

Do you speak of strifes? Oh! gentlemen, are there never strifes 
between the body and the spirit,—between the husband and wife? Had 
not even Christ himself strifes between his divinity and his humanity ? 








* Tersteegen. 
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**My soul is troubled, and what shall I say? O Father, save me 
from this hour!’ cried his humanity, quailing at the approach of the 
cross. Strife, but subdued strife, far from being contrary to unity, 
is essential to it, at least upon earth. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe that the happy moment when the strife 
between Lutheranism and Calvinism will be subdued, when unity will 
triumph, is near at hand, if the imprudent friends of the former do not 
attempt to force the latter to bow to its laws. Observe, that Calvin- 
ism, which is essentially a friend of proselytism, does not seek to 
proselyte from Lutheranism ; it loves it, it respects it, and leaves it to 
its own power, or rather to that of its God. But, strange to say, it 
is Lutheranism, (certainly, not that of Germany, nor this of Geneva,) 
passive in its character, which heedlessly advances, wishing seemingly 
to take away our birthright and to substitute itself for the tricentennial 
work of our reformers. Is it necessary, in order to accomplish unity, 
that one of its members be slain? This, certainly, may be one method, 
but it is not ours. 

Gentlemen, Lutheranism has great duties to perform towards Calvin- 
ism, and we know too well the noble principles of those excellent men 
in Germany who are its real representatives, not to be assured, that 
they will not fail in that respect. If one of two divisions of an allied 
or friendly army is beaten and routed by the common enemy, while 
the other rests upon its arms, with its commanders and its ensigns, 
would it avail itself of the moment when the former, still stunned by the 
blow that it had received, was rallying, to impose its colours upon it ? 
would it not rather manfully aid it to recover the standard of its ances- 
tors? It is this which we demand of Lutheranism. We need not 
tell you, that we have not any prejudice against Martin Luther. If 
there is, in the history of the whole world, a man that we love above all 
others, it is he. We have more reverence for Calvin, but we have the 
most love for Martin; but there is something more—Lutheranism 
itself is dear and precious to us, and not without cause. In Calvinism 
there are principles of which we should be afraid, if it was not for the 
counterbalance of Lutheranism ; as also there are principles in Luther- 
anism, which would alarm us, if they were not counterbalanced by 
Calvinism. Luther and Lutheranism have not in Germany—not even 
in Wittemberg itself, more warm admirers and friends than ourselves. 

But if the question were put—Ought Calvinism now to give place to 
Lutheranism, in France, Switzerland, and elsewhere? we reply without 
hesitation, Certainly not! 

Now we think, that that is the problem which has presented itself 
before our churches during the past year. 

Has it ever been answered as it ought? We think not. Calvinism 
is misrepresented by Calvinism itself. Two centuries of persecution 
have made it lose its most beautiful traditions. Opposing principles 
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find eloquent and pious defenders. It has in its bosom gifted men, 
who hesitate,—who, bewildered as when waking up from a dream, mis- 
taking one voice for another, are ready to submit to strange transform- 
ations. One might conclude, from what is passing at the present 
time, that it is thought Calvinism could well enough produce societies 
to exercise a certain external influence; but that, if principles are 
required, then, it is Lutheranism which must give them to us, and so 
it only remains for us to put ourselves under its tuition ! 

A banner, which has waved for three centuries, is considered as a 
novelty, as an innovation; and a standard that has been neglected 
for ten generations begins to be raised here and there, in this presby- 
tery, or in that church. And even this society, composed as it is 
entirely of Calvinists, seems almost ready to support it. There are 
countries covered with eloquent ruins, and bestrewed with the sepul- 
chres of saints, where such things are occurring, that, if they are not 
arrested in their progress, will cause the very stones to cry out. 

Gentlemen, we firmly believe that the French and Swiss reformed 
have no need to seek directions from a foreign church, and in particular 
from a church to which, it is true, they ought to be united by the 
same faith, and by the same charity ; but which does not know them, 
and which, it must be said, notwithstanding some distinguished excep- 
tions, has often failed in justice and impartiality to them. If Calvin- 
ism ought to live, it must have a life congenial to itself; it possesses, 
in its own traditions, ample matter to furnish it with the most 
beautiful inspirations, but, unfortunately, it knows not how to appre- 
ciate them, and instead of exploring the golden mine of its own 
antiquity, though at the cost of much labour, and with the sweat of 
its brow, it»prefers to receive from hands eager to enrich it, a coinage 
already stamped, but stamped with the arms of a stranger. 

That the reformed church may be able to apply itself to guard the 
principles which God has committed to her care, she must first know 
them. What, then, are they? To search them out is our object in 
this discourse. We shall but bring to light truths which have been 
recognised for three centuries, but which in our own days seem to be 
forgotten. 

A great mind,—I mean the penetrating genius of Montesquieu,— 
long ago observed a fundamental difference between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism when he says, in his “Esprit des Lois,” ‘‘ Each of the 
two religions is believed to be the most perfect ; the Calvinist thinks 
his the most conformed to what Christ said, and the Lutheran to 
what the apostles did.”” Without doubt, he wished to say, that Calvi- 
nism has for its base, the word of God; and Lutheranism, the acts and 
usages of the church. This distinction has much depth in it, and, 
generally speaking, much truth also. 

But let us examine a little closer the differences, without a: 
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attempting to enumerate them all. Let us put aside the specialities of 
doctrine, and, in particular, grace, that free and everlasting gift of 
God, which is our most precious jewel. We will not speak to-day of 
the election by the Father, nor of the manner in which humanity and 
divinity are united in God manifested in the flesh, neither of the 
nature of the Lord’s supper, nor of the doctrine of baptism, subjects 
the most known, and out of which all others spring ; but let us attend 
especially to that which regards the church; for it is the church 
which is daily becoming the greatest and the most exciting question. 


I, 


The Calvinistic church lays as the basis of Christianity the Scrip- 
ture principle, that the word of God is the positive rule, the absolute 
standard, and the only source of the faith and life of the Christian : 
while Luther placed as the basis of his reformation, a principle not 
less venerable, but altogether different, namely, ‘faith, and justification 
by faith. 

We believe that it was beneficial that these two foundation principles 
were established at the same time. The combined action of Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism was here admirable ; that of Lutheranism particu- 
larly fills us with the most profound veneration. Not only did Luther 
and his friends preach the prime doctrine of justification in a more 
explicit manner than did Calvin, but, we venture to say, that if they 
had not done so there had been no reformation. 

Why was not the great reformation accomplished by the sects of the 
middle ages, who all participated in the leading principle of the 
reformed? for several reasons, without doubt ; but, perhaps, before all, 
because they were not sufficiently impressed with the power of that 
great idea,—of that grand doctrine of which Luther has been, next to 
St. Paul, the most faithful expounder. 

The Reformation—and before her, primitive Christianity—had two 
fundamental principles,—a formal principle, which is that of Calvin- 
ism ; a material principle, which is that of Lutheranism. Calvinism 
wanted the faith; Lutheranism the Bible. But each of these prin- 
ciples was separately and specially confided to a faithful guardian. 
These are the two distinct forces which were destined to pervade the 
new world created in the sixteenth century; and even here let us 
admire with thankfulness the most perfect unity in the diversity of 
the works of God. 

We would not wish, however, to justify the conclusions to which 
Luther pushed his principle. He applies it to the word of God 
with a daring that astonishes us: in the preface to his translation of 
the New Testament, he declares that the gospel of St. John, the 
epistles of St. Paul, and, amongst others, that to the Romans, and the 
first epistle of St. Peter, are, in truth, the real essence of the Scrip- 
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tures, because they treat, above all, upon faith: he puts the gospels, 
in point of worth, below the epistles; he esteems very lightly the 
Apocalypse of St. John, and pronounces upon the epistles of St. James 
a well-known sentence, but one that I shall not repeat. That ration- 
alism which questions, if not revokes, all the canonical writings, has 
appeared, and I think, could only appear in the church of Luther. 

The Swiss and French reformation had never to reproach herself for 
such a disgraceful eourse. On the contrary, in separating from the 
authority of the church, she had recourse to that authority which the 
church herself had always proclaimed, namely, the Holy Scriptures. 
** Abandoning,” said one of her leaders, ‘‘the decrees of the popes, 
and the fathers of the church, I came to the source itself. My soul was 
there restored, and since that time I have energetically maintained 
this purpose ; to follow nothing but the Holy Scriptures, and to reject 
all the additions of men.’’ * 

“The church of Christ,” said the pastors of Berne in the celebrated 
dispute which decided the reformation in that canton, in 1528, “ creates 
neither laws nor commandments beyond those in the word of God. 
That is the reason why all human traditions called ecclesiastical are 
not binding upon us, except those that are founded on and commanded 
in his word.”” And inthe middle of the seventeenth century, Chil- 
lingworth, a minister of the reformed Anglican Church, the chancellor 
of the diocese of Salisbury, all of whose opinions we could not justify, 
but who having been once a papist, well understood what must be 
the essence of the reformation, gave utterance to those beautiful 
words, “The Bible, the whole Bible, nothing but the Bible, is the 
religion of Protestants.” In fact, gentlemen, let us recollect it in 
passing,—the Church of England is Reformed, not Lutheran. She is 
so not only by the name she bears, but also by her beautiful Articles 
of faith, and especially by the testimony that she maintains to the 
word of God. 

This principle of Calvinism is even more ancient than Lutheranism ; 
for not only was it the principle of the primitive church of Wicliff, 
of the Vaudois, and of many other Christians of that time, but it was 
formally proclaimed at the very commencement of the reformation, in 
1518, by Carlstadt, who, in the thesis in which he attacked Dr. Eck, 
says, ‘‘ The text of the Bible must be preferred not only to the dogmas 
of one, or many doctors of the church, but even to the authority of 
the entire church itself.” 

Every thing in the reformed church proclaims this grand principle,— 
the exclusive authority of the word of God. 

Whilst the confession of Augsburg does not touch upon the unique 





* Wolfgang Joner. 
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authority of Scripture, all the confessions of the reformed church are 
unanimous upon the subject. Whilst the Lutherans support the 
apocryphal books, and sometimes select from them the texts for their 
sermons, the Calvinists carefully separate them from the canonical 
books, and fight, if it be found necessary, a decisive battle against 
them; as in the case when the British and Foreign Bible Society was 
urged by that highly reformed country, Scotland, and it was felt to be 
a subject of the highest importance, to demonstrate the exact extent of 
the Bible, and to prevent the intrusion therein of human words. 
Whilst the text of the Lutheran Bible does not distinguish between the 
Divine and the human sources, in all our translations, on the contrary, 
those words that are not found in the originals, are printed in italics, 
so that the reader may be able, as far as a translation will allow, to 
distinguish the words of man from the words of God. And it may with 
truth be said, that the translation of the New Testament which was pub- 
lished a few years since at Lausanne, and which is purely a fae simile 
of the text, is the fruit of the spirit of the reformation. Such a 
work could not have been produced, I firmly believe, by that of 
Lutheranism. 

It is not, however, as some in our days have insinuated, that Cal- 
vinism presents the Bible itself, as a volume sufficient, no matter what 
doctrine might be drawn from it. ‘‘ We are persuaded,” said the Swiss 
confession, ‘‘ that the sound knowledge of the true religion depends 
upon the inward enlightenment of the Holy Spirit. We only regard as 
true and orthodox those explanations which are derived from Scripture 
itself, conformably to the analogy of faith, and the rules of love.” 

Neither is it true of Calvinism, as has been declared by some, that it 
regards no tradition. There is not an age, or a generation, whose voice 
would not be listened to by the reformed church, and she is always 
ready to profit by it. But she always regards the great voice more than 
all the little voices ; and instead of judging the sense of Scripture by 
the tradition, she judges, in accordance with the principles of the 
fathers, of the truth of the tradition by the Scriptures. 

Such is then, gentlemen, our first principle. Calvinism is, par 
excellence, the confession of the Bible. 

There never is to be found among us an esteem for men, the servants 
of God in the church, at all resembling that, which, in another place, 
has been appropriately styled Luther-olatry. 

Never have works been seen among us, such as have been published 
in Germany with titles like these :—‘ Luther a Prophet,” ‘ The 
Second Moses,” “ An Elias,” “ A Star,” “A Sun.” We have no other 
prophet but Jesus Christ—no other sun but the Bible. And whilst 
for years all sorts of relics of Luther have been kept, we hardly know 
where Calvin lived. There is not even in our cemetery a little stone 
to mark the spot where his ashes rest ; and four or five old trees, which 
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were to be seen some six years since, and that shaded the ground near 
which it is said the remains of that eminent servant of God reposed, 
have now been cut down to give more room! This may have been 
carried to excess, no doubt, but it is very significant. It calls to mind 
that Calvin forbade a monument to be erected to him, because he 
wished that the word of God alone should be honoured in his church. 

Yes, gentlemen, the rock of the Word, that is the foundation of 
Calvinism: we know no other. 

Let other churches vaunt of their ecclesiastical basis, we will 
pride ourselves on our Jib/ical foundation, and in that we believe 
ourselves to be more truly ecclesiastical than those who add the quick- 
sand of human traditions to the Rock divine. We will not abandon 
this sure foundation at any price, neither for the pope, nor for Luther. 
What doI say? No! not even for our own reformers! Cursed be 
the day when the reformed church shall boast that she is the church 
of Calvin, or of Zwingle. ‘‘ The Bible—the Bible—the whole Bible— 
nothing but the Bible.” We recognised at the commencement, that 
the principle confided to the Lutheran church had, in the days of the 
reformation, an importance at least equal to that principle which God 
intrusted to the Calvinistic church: which of the two is the more 
important in our own days, I cannot presume to say, gentlemen; but 
I will say, notwithstanding, that the principle of the Bible seems to me 
at the present to be fully equal to that of faith. These are in effect the 
two grand principles which are called to the battle in the nineteenth 
century,—Evangelism and Ecclesiasticalism. And how can Ecclesias- 
ticalism be put to silence, surrounded as it is by such a host of human 
traditions ’—By the Bible. 

If we doubt the importance of this principle of Calvinism, shall we 
not be assured by all the voices who at this time are crying out “the 
Church! the Church!’’ Shall we not be convinced by that subtle pontiff, 
who calls us “ Bible sectarians,”—by that audacious mouth, speaking 
great things, as is foretold by the prophet Daniel, who has just sent 
forth a cry from the splendid halls of the Vatican, and, stretching 
out his arms with fear in the midst of his Apollos and Venuses, and of all 
the trophies of paganism which surround him, has now again uttered 
the frightful word of alarm, the Bible! the Bible! to all Christen- 
dom.* What, gentlemen !—would He who reveals secrets, have revealed 
to him, in the shades of night, that which was to come to pass? 
—would He have shown him the Bible at the gate of Italy, or rather 
hanging over Rome, like the stone cut without hands, destined as it is 
to level with the dust that ancient statue which rears its head amidst 





* Referring to “The Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory XVI.” issued May 8th, 
1844, and which has been recently published in Latin and Italian, with an English 
translation, by Sir C. E. Smith, Bart.—Epiror. 
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the ruins and the accumulated rubbish of twenty centuries? Oh, 
gentlemen! if there ever was a time when it behoved Calvinism to 
remain faithful to this principle, it is now—Conquer by the Bible, or 
perish ! there is no other way before us. 

One thing, among many others, has alarmed me,—it is the state of 
England. A month since at London, while the societies which are 
attached to particular churches, (either episcopal or dissenting,) filled 
the vast space of Exeter Hall to the doors,—for the first time the 
Bible Society had comparatively but few auditors. I will not deduce 
from this circumstance consequences of too grave a character, I do not 
know but that it may have been influenced by divers causes; but I 
avow that when I read this fact, it made me shudder, and called with 
sorrow to my mind these words: ‘‘ Ichabod! Ichabod!—Is thy glory 
departed ?”’* 


II. 


But if the reformed church places in such an absolute manner the 
word of God above all human dogmas, if she places it even before 
faith itself, yet on the other side, she puts faith before the church. 
One of the most ancient divines, Irenzeus of Lyons, has remarked the 
great antithesis, Where the Spirit is, there is the church, — that is the 
principle of Calvinism ; and, Where the church is, there is the Spirit, 
is the principle of Oxford and of Rome; and also, though in a less 
degree, of Lutheranism itself. A distinguished theologian, who occupies 
in a university belonging to one of our confederated cities, the chair that 
was intended for Strauss, I mean Dr. Lange, has lately revised this 
antithesis in this way: The church proceeds from faith, or, Faith from 
the church. 

Gentlemen, we hesitate not to say, that both these propositions are 
true in a certain sense, and provided the visible church is not con- 
founded with the invisible, for there is a wonderful difference between 
faith and the church. But we shall remark, that whilst Lutheranism 
places the emphasis upon the second, and says above all, that since the 
foundation of the church, God has not made Christians but by the 
church ; Calvinism, on the contrary, is emphatical upon the first, and 
says, that faith, the faith of God created in the heart, alone engenders 
the church. Thus the Calvinists do not say, the church exists first, 





* It is undoubtedly true that the last annual meeting of the Bible Society was not 
attended as it ought to have been. ‘“ Divers causes” have we fear abated public 
interest in the anniversary proceedings of the institution; though, thank God, not in 
the objects for which it was established. The state of its funds happily demonstrates 
this. As a thin attendance at the annual meeting, however, must produce a chilling 
effect upon the friends of the Bible both at home and abroad, we trust the committee 
will deem it a matter of sufficient importance to inquire how its recurrence can be 
prevented next May.—Editor. 
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(that is, the assembly of the faithful) and afterwards each individual 
Christian ; but they say, each believer exists first, and then follows 
the church, which is the assembly of all. Lutheranism says, first the 
genus, then the individual ; Calvinism says, first the individual, and 
after, the genus. I am quite ready to grant that they are both right, 
but, I add, that our duty is to maintain the principles of Calvinism. 

And why, gentlemen? Because, if it is said in an absolute sense, 
** Faith comes from the church,” the very principle is established which 
conducts to the Inquisition, and which formerly created it. Now, at 
the epoch of the Reformation, in a time when for ages they had tortured 
upon the “ wooden horse,” whomsoever would nothumbly receive his 
faith from the hands of the visible church, it was necessary that the 
restored church should raise very high the opposite principle. Calvinism 
is then here in direct opposition to the church of Rome, and also with 
hyper-Lutheranism. I can thus state ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy, which, 
in the day of the Calows and of the Quenstedts, exaggerating the 
Lutheran principle, revived again the method of the schools, and raised 
above all other doctrines, the church, and the means of salvation ; 
whilst on the contrary, Calvinism, recollecting that Christ saves his 
people soul by soul, gives, has given, and always will give, the first 
rank to that which concerns the individual work of the regeneration, 
the justification and the conversion of the believer. 

Thus, gentlemen, that which distinguishes Lutheranism is the im- 
portance it gives to the church, to the whole church, and most parti- 
cularly to her ministers. It is not even entirely removed from that 
sacerdotalism which is the essence of Rome and Oxford. The Lutherans 
do not hesitate to call their ministers priests; and in a celebrated 
Practical Theology, by one of the men of Germany, whose memory is 
most dear to me, Claude Harms, the prévét of Kiel, one of the parties 
is entitled the preacher, another the pastor, but the third the priest. 

Gentlemen, this also was necessary to our unity. The principle of 
individuality in Calvinism might have induced a dissolution and a 
dispersion of the members of the church, which would have been 
fatal to the whole body, if it had not been counteracted by the eccle- 
siastical element, that is to say, the collective power of Lutheranism ; 
as also the tendency of the latter might have led to stagnation, petri- 
faction, and death itself, had it not been restrained by the active, 
vivifying, and spontaneous element of Calvinism. It is the combination 
of these two forces,—the one centripetal, and the other centrifugal,— 
which has ushered a new world into God’s universe, and which sustains 
it there. 

Are we, then, to abandon our position, as we are commanded to do? 
God preserve us, gentlemen, from such a disregard of his eternal decrees ! 
Let us not look on one side only; I conjure you to regard them both, 
and include the magnificent whole of our Saviour’s work. If you are 
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Lutheran, you are right, very right, to be as such; but if you are 
Calvinistic, if you address yourselves to Calvinism, then do not act, 
do not speak, as if you were Lutherans ; and so hinder, and frustrate, 
and destroy the principle of Calvinism, in the very bosom of Calvinism 
itself. 

We shall not now enumerate all the excesses to which too strict 
an application of the principles of Lutheranism has led. From thence 
has arisen the aristocracy of the clergy, the excessive authority of the 
pastor, or rather of the confessor, (for with the Lutherans each member 
has a minister whom he calls by this name ;) and in consequence, during 
the last century, these confessors having become infidel, the simple 
Lutherans being always very submissive to them, the infidelity spread 
among these poor churches with inconceivable rapidity. It has even 
been asserted by some of the Lutheran body, that the spiritual leader 
who is appointed by the competent ecclesiastical authority, ought to be 
followed, though at the same time he were a stranger, opposed to the 
faith! Calvinistic Christians will never recognise such a maxim. They 
will always regard the Bible above the pastor; and if there should be 
any decided discrepancy between the one or the other, then, sooner 
than allow themselves and their children to be conducted on to 
error, they will separate from their pastors, taking refuge under the 
word of Christ ; and in so doing they will take the church with them, 
and leave the sect with the pastor. 

Moreover, gentlemen, from this ecc/esiasticism proceed the different 
constructions which are given to the confessions of faith by the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists. The Lutherans regard them as rules of 
faith—norme normate, rules regulated, (by the word ;) they have 
even proceeded so far as to affirm, that their authors were endowed 
with a certain kind of inspiration, an inspiration deutero-canonical, 
as the Roman Catholics say, in reference to the Apocryphal books. 
On the contrary, the Calvinist regards the symbolical books but as 
the expression of the faith of the Church: ‘our churches do not say 
to those who present themselves as candidates for our pulpits, Believe / 
but, Do you believe ?”’ So it was proclaimed in the pure spirit of Cal- 
vinism, five-and-twenty years ago, at Geneva, when reprinting the 
Helvetice Confession, by those men who are so dear to us, Cellérier and 
Gaussen ;—and, gentlemen, allow me here, in passing, though the pri- 
vilege belongs to another, to place with reverence a flower upon the 
grave of that faithful servant of Jesus Christ, who a few weeks since 
was snatched from us, full of days and of honour, and whose glory it 
will ever be, after a century of infidelity, to have been the first to raise 
again in our country the standard of evangelical reform.* 





* M. Cellérier died at Geneva, on the 22nd of March, 1844, in the ninety-first 
year of his age. “ His lot was cast in days of Arianism and infidelity. He remem- 
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Again, then, I repeat it, the church comes from faith before faith 
comes from the church. Such is our watchword ; and who is there that 
will dare to say that the moment is come when we ought to strike our 
flag, and submissively enlist ourselves under the ensign presented to us 
by others, an ensign raised by the papacy itself, ages since? If any 
of our brethren believe that it ought to be done, we tell them firmly, 
that we will not do it, convinced as we are, that at this moment, to 
uphold the principles of Calvinism, is to save the Reformation. 

But should it be said, that if the absolute maxim that faith comes 
from the church, leads to the Inquisition, yet the maxim, that the 
church proceeds from faith, conducts to separation ; we could not deny 
that it would follow from an excess of the principle, and that that 
excess is indeed to be seen in our own days. But we do deny that an 
abuse ever overthrows a principle. No; the principle of Calvinism is 
not essentially a principle of separation: no; it does not necessarily 
follow from it, that Christianity ought to be divided into a thousand 
sects. Without doubt, it is the right, it is the duty, of every Christian, 
as was done at the Reformation, (and since then has often been re- 
peated,) to separate himself from every community which does not 
confess Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, the sole justification of 
his people. But to make incessant separation a duty, is to trample 
under foot a large class of passages of the word of God ; it is to excite 
that which the apostle Paul has declared ought to be repressed, “ strife, 
seditions, heresies.” Gal. vy. 20. Thus spoke Calvin, “I say that under 
the plea of some little differences, we must not lightly separate ourselves 
from a church where the fundamental doctrine of salvation is preserved 
entire, and where the sacraments are legitimately administered in 
accordance with the institution of our Saviour.’ (Institution Chré- 
tienne, iv. liv. chap. 1.) 

However, if a choice must be made between uniformity and error 
on one side, and diversity and truth on the other, Calvinism hesitates 
not : she sides always on the side of the truth. Truth is her great end. 
(To be continued.) 











bered to have seen in his youth Voltaire and Rousseau ; to the fatal influence exerted 
by whom, he opposed the preaching of the Gospel in all its simplicity and purity. 
The pulpits of that republic, once famed for its evangelical ministry, were during 
M. Cellérier’s early career filled by men who preached a lifeless utilitarianism—a 
Christianity without Christ. To these, he opposed himself. His sermons, which 
were published, incomparable in their style, and imbued with the spirit of the 
Gospel, led to the entire disuse of the Arian sermons, which for some years previous 
had been held in reputation as suitable for family reading.” “As an expression of 
his adherence to evangelical truth, M. C. republished the Helvetic Confession of 
Faith, which formed a striking contrast to the virtual deism of the new catechism of 
‘the venerable pastors.’ A few moments before his departure, with unimpaired 
faculties, the patriarchal saint faintly articulated, ‘My God! to see THzrr—To sEE 
Tues!’ "—Continental Echo. 
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HEART-DEVOTEDNESS IN MINISTERS. 


HEART-DEVOTEDNESS IN MINISTERS. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF A PAPER PREPARED BY REQUEST FOR A MEETING 
OF MINISTERIAL BRETHREN. 


Heart-Devorepness 1N Ministers is our subject,—is it not an 
affecting one ?—it is so to me. The very phrase, “‘ heart-devotedness,” 
leads us so immediately into the centre of our being, to the seat of our 
principles, to the source of our affections,—the depth and delicacy of 
the subject are appalling. Who does not shrink from an inquiry that 
reaches there ?—the probe there touches the quick, and nature feels as 
if such an extension of it was unreasonable. Devotedness of conduct 
could be understood, and an average Christianity would readily 
coincide with the demand for it; so of devotedness of effort, to employ 
our tongues in publicly proclaiming the salvation of the cross, and 
urging it upon the acceptance of man, to employ our hands in works of 
benevolence, and our feet in running the way of his commandments, 
our eyes in reading and our ears in hearing his word, this to all minds 
is fair, and to enlightened ones not unattainable ; but here, if the truth 
were known, to many, the reasonable and the attainable end beyond 
this, the theory is fine; but, they believe, it is transcendental. The 
outline may be perfect beauty; but where, they ask, among the ruins 
of a fallen humanity, will you find the filling up? 

But if there be much that is affecting in this subject, which the 
mere professing Christian brands as fanaticism, and which, shame to say, 
some from whom we should expect better things avoid, as “being right- 
eous overmuch,” there is at the same time, in the mere fact of taking 
up and pursuing such a theme, much to encourage. The heart is 
alienated from God,—the heart ‘is deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked,”’—‘‘a nest of unclean birds,’””—the inexhaustible source 
of all pollution. Heart-devctedness is the antithesis to all this; it is 
the assault of Satan in his own citadel, his conquest, and his expul- 
sion,—it is more,—it is the surrender of that citadel to a “‘ stronger than 
he,” and a joyful dividing of the usurper’s spoil, —it is therefore quite 
the work suited to the heroism of the Christian soldier. And then, 
dear brethren, is it not a high encouragement to feel that this subject 
can be understood by us, and is suited to us? our conduct has been 
such as will not suffer by comparison with that of the ministers of 
any other denomination,—“ our zeal has provoked very many,”—and 
our conceptions of truth and our hold of principles have not only been 
invaluable to ourselves, and to our people, but, I hesitate not to say, have 
done much to enlighten and steady a generation which seems disposed 
to oscillate between the extremes of error. Do I mean to flatter by this, 
or am I speaking vauntingly ? You shall see, brethren, before I conclude. 
No; but I must adore a gracious God, that what we want is not so 
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much high morality, sound and clear conceptions of Divine truth, or 
even ardent zeal, as “ devotedness of heart.” We want this, brethren ; 
and of the higher qualifications of character, we want little else. 
Had we this, we should have the Archimedean rovoré on which our 
system of levers might be rested to raise our country; or, to use a more 
modern figure, had we this, we should have the power, the steam, by 
which our heaven-devised machinery would be impelled with irresist- 
ible energy on all the impediments which oppose themselves to the 
truth of God. 

Let us then meditate for a little on this devotedness of heart,—on 
its absolute necessity to us, and on the way by which it can be cherished 
and increased. 

Devotedness of heart may be distinguished, though it cannot be 
separated, from genuine devotedness of conduct. The latter is the 
certain fruit—the immediate result of the former. The means used 
for its production, is the truth,—the truth brought home with Divine 
energy,——a realising view of the love of the Triune Jehovah, springing 
from the depths of the eternity past, and losing itself, to our view, in 
the glories which it enkindles in the eternity future. Of the amazing 
greatness of the sacrifice of Christ, and the perfection of his whole 
work,—of our utter vileness, and our utter worthlessness, and of the 
honours and privileges which are heaped upon us, “‘if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ!’ To realise this, is 
beyond the power of unaided human nature,—to do so, we must be 
filled with the Spirit ; but to realise this, and not to be devoted in heart 
and soul, is impossible. 

Heart-devotedness consists in the unreserved surrender of the heart 
to God—in the deep abiding feeling that we are not our own, but bought 
with a price, that price “not silver or gold; but the precious blood of 
Christ” —in complete self-dedication, an earnest and determined effort 
so to remove every impurity within, that ‘our bodies may become the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, that God may walk in us, and dwell in us, 
and be our God”’—in delighting in God, his nature, his character, his 
word, his works : dwelling upon them with unsated admiration, inhaling 
them as the “ breath of morn,” feeding upon them with rapture, some- 
times absorbed by them, /ost in them !—in communion with God, the real 
felt intercourse of our spirits with the great Spirit—“ our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ ;”’ we give to him the 
overflowing of grateful hearts,—adoration too profound, feelings too 
intense, to find utterance in human language, not made for such pur- 
poses,—and he communicating with us, through his word, but by his 
Spirit,—giving to that word a freshness, a peculiarity, an emphasis, 
as if spoken for the first time,—and spoken to us from the eternal 
throne—in aspirations after perfect holiness,—longings after the pure 
and good,—‘‘ hungerings and thirstings after righteousness,’’—utter 
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distaste for the highest of mere earthly joys, and unfeigned disgust at 
their general grossness and meanness, and a desire increasing in inten- 
sity every day,—becoming necessarily and rapidly the master passion, 
—to be perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect. This is my 
idea, in brief, of what heart-devotedness is; but, oh, it is an imperfect 
conception !—I know it is, and I know why it is so: were I in pos- 
session of the thing, I could describe it better. 

II. Let us think a little of its absolute necessity to us,—to us, 
brethren,—to each one of us. It is necessary to all Christians—it is 
doubly necessary to all ministers; but it is more necessary still to 
us Congregational ministers labouring in Ireland,* at the present 
crisis. 

Heart-devotedness is absolutely necessary to sustain us in the face 
of the difficulties by which we are surrounded. Every one, from 
obvious causes, is disposed to magnify the difficulties with which he has 
to contend. Bearing this in mind, and endeavouring to form the most 
impartial estimate of our position, we can still unhesitatingly say, that 
the difficulties of Irish Congregational ministers are great and peculiar: 
we are few and weak ; “‘ Thinly scattered on the wall,” our com- 
munication cannot be very frequent, nor our union practically very 
close. Our opponents at the same time are in force around us,—their 
masses, differing among themselves, are all jealous of us; and their 
leaders seem well-disposed to lead them on, from different points, to 
our destruction. The ground is pre-occupied, not with an absurd, an 
antiquated, and a mouldering heathenism; but with different systems 
of Christianity,— more or less erroneous, as we believe, but all vigorous. 
Roused from the slumber of many years, and admirably, though vari- 
ously organised, each deeply fixed in the affections of a large section of 
the community, and all dividing the land between them,—they are 
ready at this moment to work with a power they never before exer- 
cised. On the contrary, we have no prejudices in our favour,— 
there is little stamina in our churches on which to fall back, when we 
are pressed from without. - Small and feeble in themselves, our 
churches are made still more inefficient as supports to us, when we 
most need them, by constantly breathing the surrounding atmosphere 
—imbibing, unconsciously, prevalent sentiments on many, not vital, 
but still very important subjects. 

The “man of sin” is here in the perfection of his strength. The 
hierarchy of the Irish church, too, from the antagonism of her posi- 
tion, is always prepared for war,—she is literally a “church militant ;” 





* It was intended to keep out of sight altogether the locale of this paper here ; 
however, it was impossible, unless by the omission of the whole of the following 
passage. This was decided against for two reasons,—it is not wholly inapplicable to 
British brethren, and it may increase sympathy for those who much need it. 
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and if she has not sprung into existence full-armed, she is certainly 
now helmeted and cuirassed, and grasps what seems both spear and 
shield, whilst her eye and attitude show her vigilance and determina- 
tion. The Presbyterian body cannot be passed over in this enumera- 
tion. The influence of its new arrangements is not yet fully 
felt, but will be ere long: we need only to look at the past. On 
one subject, at least, that large body has never been Laodicean, 
and that is its presbyterianism; the jus Divinum of the system 
is that single article in the creed of every member which he never 
doubts, and for which he is always zealous. Now, brethren, against 
such difficulties as these, to mention no other, what can sustain us but 
devotedness of heart,—a single eye to that single object, the glory of 
God,—a life within which is deathless,—an energy derived from a spring 
which cannot be choked,—a strength always renewed,—a patience 
which cannot be exhausted, because supplied from a source in its 
nature inexhaustible? Brethren, I have not the remotest desire to 
cast a single reflection on any servant of God who ever laboured 
among us, or even to form a judgment, much less express an opinion, 
on the course any of them adopted ; but I am clear in saying, that the 
nature of the field is such, that we shall retain no one worth retaining, 
without this sine qua non, devotedness of heart. 

It is equally necessary to give the power needed to our public 
ministrations. Popery bases its high assumptions on infallibility— 
Church-of-Englandism on its apostolic succession, and its civil support 
—Presbyterianism has its stern orthodoxy—Methodism its compact 
system. These characteristics meet the view of the world, and in their 
several ways are exceedingly imposing. What have we? I think 
nothing so striking and tangible as our public ministrations. Our 
system, at the best, has but little that is imposing to the eye of sense. 
This is its glory! It is thus placed in the same category with the 
Gospel itself, and shows one forcible evidence, at least, of having 
proceeded from the same source. Its elements are simple and elevated: 
to appreciate them requires a state of mind very different from that of 
the mass. But we seldom show the capabilities of our system. In 
many cases we cannot; often a disjointed, unconnected thing, is all 
that strikes the eye of those uninterested in it. This is the case 
at this moment in Ireland; and, notwithstanding the number and 
strength of her churches, was the case, until recently, even in England. 
What then is our great instrument of operation on the world? What 
our hold on the population of our country? I repeat, our public 
ministrations—their superiority should be our characteristic. And 
here again we would be assimilated to primitive times. In this lay the 
great strength of apostles and apostolic men,—they had no imposing 
system. They had no apparent system at all; it was necessarily un- 
developed, as ours is until God gives us success: but they were men 
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‘full of the Holy Ghost and of power,” and the most subtle and 
malignant of their contemporaries ‘“ were not able to resist the power 
with which they spake.”” ‘The common people heard them gladly,” 
and multitudes were daily added to the church. From heart-devoted- 
ness alone can such ministrations co-exist; from it they will proceed, 
but from it on/y. Full and fresh statements of the Gospel, thrilling 
appeals, earnest entreaties, affectionate warnings, and heart-melting 
lamentations over obstinate sinners, can come only from a heart filled 
to overflowing with the love of God and souls; but these are the wires 
along which the electric spark is propagated. That master of human 
sympathies, George Whitefield, knew this. Paul knew it still better. 
Hence one grand secret of their power and their success ; and as human 
nature is semper eadem, we must, as they did, “ give ourselves to the 
Lord and then to his work.” 

Heart-devotedness is absolutely necessary to us as the best compen- 
sation for our unquestionable deficiencies. When we meet together 
thus, dear brethren, it is for higher purposes than to flatter each other : 
he who now speaks is sorry he can speak with such deep experimental 
feeling on this subject, and for his own sake, as well as yours, would 
avoid it, but that he conceives it necessary to the illustration of an 
important principle, and likely to be useful. There can, I think, be 
scarcely a question that, as a class occupying the rank of public 
teachers, we labour under many serious disadvantages. Few of us 
have enjoyed the benefit of an early thorough classical or even a good 
English education ; few the advantage of what is usually called 
society. In consequence, our minds want the training and the furni- 
ture, our taste the justness, and our manners the polish, which, as a 
general fact, these advantages alone confer. Our language, if gram- 
matical, is seldom elegant ; our conversation, if not meagre, is seldom 
commanding; our demeanour, if proper, is nothing more. It may 
not be necessary, always, to avow this to the world, but why deny it 
among ourselves? I mention not exceptions, striking and numerous, 
but still exceptions ; [ have no fear of their displeasure ; they will feel 
most deeply the force of these remarks,—we are public men, we are 
Christian teachers, we must be brought into comparison with other 
public men, with other Christian teachers, with men many of whom 
possess in an eminent degree those very things in which we are so 
deficient. The opportunities for instituting this comparison are, in 
the present day, numerous and complete; nay, we must, sometimes, 
meet those men in circumstances where what we are will be fully 
elicited, and no friendly eye rest on what may be wrong or defective. 
Now what is duty? What is interest ? What is policu? Plainly, to 
substitute what is attainable for what is not. And oh, how delightful 
to recollect that what is within our reach is as far above what is not 
as the heavens are above the earth. Be it remembered, too, that we 
N. 8. VOL. IX. o 
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are public men only as we are Christian ministers. The qualities best 
suited to this species of public position, are, of course, what we most 
want, and what the public will chiefly require. The world is very bad, 
* but there is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding ;” and notwithstanding his perversity and the wreck 
and ruin of his better nature, he will consider, in a Christian minister, 
superiority in Divine knowledge as not a bad substitute for superiority 
in classical attainment—warmth of feeling for correctness of style, the 
** beauty of holiness’’ for elegance of manners,—and moral excellence as 
a good equivalent for a great many mere worldly accomplishments. It 
is astonishing, dear brethren, the right-judging character of most minds 
on this subject ; how often have we seen learning, eloquence, rank 
and official station, thrown quite into the shade by holiness and con- 
sistency of character! Oh, then, how grateful should we be that, by the 
grace of God, we may exemplify the latter. And how imperative on us 
to do so! We have nothing else jn place of it. Moral weight of charac- 
ter is the only species of influence we can extensively exercise ; but it 
outweighs all others, and it lasts for ever. Devotedness of heart is its 
unfailing spring,—in cherishing the one we insure the other. 

I will only add, on this part of the subject, that by devotedness of 
heart alone we shall be prepared for the Divine blessing on our work, 
and be warranted to look with confidence for it. This is so plain, that 
I need not enlarge on it. God prepares his instrumentality before he 
uses it. His means, if not adequate, are usually suitable to the end 
he contemplates. To give success to an unsuitable agency, we can 
see, would be fraught with mischief; “‘ delight thyself therefore in the 
Lord, and he will give thee the desires of thy heart.”” Here, then, is 
both the end, and the means by which it must be secured. To expel 
the “‘ Legion” from our poor country is not easy. ‘This kind goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” Nothing less than the arm of 
Omnipotence can do the work, and it is the faith and prayer of a heart 
devoted to God which alone will be honoured to wield it. 

III. The suggestions I shall venture to give on the way to cherish 
and increase this heart-devotedness, shall be few and brief. 

The first is what I would call the unprofessional reading of the word 
of God. I am afraid, dear brethren, there is much too little of this 
amongst us. We are necessarily Bible readers, and were it not a 
Divine revelation, we should be so, had we to make it our constant 
text-book, and to speak so frequently from it. Some of us have five 
or six addresses every weck to give to the same people ; all, of course, 
based on its contents; we must then be professional Bible-readers. 
I will not be supposed to slight this, neither do I mean to intimate that 
the highest spirituality may not be cherished and increased by it ; but 
it plainly is no measure of our heart-devotedness, and I am bold to 
affirm that heart-devotedness will not be promoted, where our Bible 
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reading is thus circumscribed. ‘‘ Our delight,” brethren, “ should be 
in the law of the Lord, and in it we should meditate day and night.” 
“Oh, how I love thy law,” says the psalmist: ‘it is the very rejoicing 
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of my heart ;”” such should be our feeling. The word of God is the 
food of the soul ; by feeding on it the spirit grows, and a keen appetite 
for it, manifests spiritual health. Our minds cannot be in a suitable 
state, until we love the Bible for its own sake, until we hold close com- 
munion with God in it, and until we yield ourselves unresistingly to 
the impression which it gives. 

The next suggestion is meditation. The efficiency of this means for 
the promotion of holiness of heart and character is not properly appre- 
ciated. Some of us are such readers that every spare moment is occupied 
with books, and we have not time for meditation. There is also the feel- 
ing, not the less real because unexpressed, that the time is lost which is 
not spent in “ doing something.”’ All this is strangely incorrect, and sadly 
mischievous, and it would be felt so at once, were the same principle 
applied to other things, to science, to literature, or to art. Meditation 
is the digestion of the soul, and no truth can be incorporated into its 
substance, without passing through this process; ‘‘ meditate upon 
these things,” says the aged apostle to his son Timothy, “ give thyself 
wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear. unto all.’”’ The several 
parts of this verse were intimately connected in the mind of the apostle ; 
oh, let them be ever connected in ours. The range of a Christian 
minister’s meditation, I need not say, even when limited by the end 
now before us, is very extensive, the swdjects sublime and absorbing, — 
the nature and character of God, as exhibited in his works and in his 
word—the worth of the soul—the work of Jesus—its adaptation to 
our circumstances—the power of Gospel motives on the human mind 
—the impediments which corrupt nature, Satanic agency, and imper- 
fect instrumentality raise to the universal diffusion and reception of 
the truth—our inadequacy to our work+-our encouragements, and 
the warnings given us—the winding up of earth’s affairs, its final 
catastrophe—the joys and duration of heaven, the miseries of perdi- 
tion! Dear brethren, does not the mere enumeration bring with it 
the conviction that meditation on such subjects must be highly bene- 
ficial? I have no objection, quite the contrary, to the daily apportion- 
ment of a certain time for meditation as well as prayer; but this in 
actual life will be often found impracticable: I would rather urge, and 
I would do it with great earnestness, the cultivation of a meditative 
habit. Cicero mentions it to the high honour of Scipio Africanus, that 
he said, ‘‘ he was never less alone than when alone, never less idle than 
when idle ; by which it appears,” adds the philosophic orator, “that in 
the midst of leisure, he could think of business, and was used when 
alone to converse with his own thoughts ; so that he was never properly 
idle, and needed no company to entertain him in his solitude. The 
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two things, therefore, which bring dullness and heaviness on others, 
served but to sharpen and invigorate his mind.” If, according to 
another sound maxim of classic authority, we should learn from an 
enemy, we must not refuse instruction from an eminent heathen ; and 
oh, how mean the subjects which occupied his mind, compared with 
what should fill ours; and how impotent for good they were, com- 
pared with the Divine energy, the purifying and elevating power of 
those mentioned above! This habit will communicate the important 
secret to us of employing every moment beneficially, ‘‘ whether sitting 
in the house, or walking by the way,”’ and, diligently used, will change 
us into the image of Jesus, ‘from glory to glory,” until we are holy, 
even as he is holy. 

I will only add, prayer, all-prayer, private, social, public, all ‘is 
converse with the Deity,” or rather, all is “‘ fellowship with the Father, 
and with his Son, Jesus Christ.’ All must, therefore, cherish and 
increase devotedness of heart. The different kinds call forth special 
and corresponding graces. The first, however, we are warranted in 
saying, takes the lead in the promotion of this great end. The com- 
parative absence of all meaner motive makes private prayer an impor- 
tant test of Christian character; a desire for it, and delight in it, 
imply the possession, in a good degree, of the thing sought. Whilst 
our seclusion from the external world, the particularity of our requests, 
the unrestrainedness of our feelings, the reiteration of petitions inter- 
esting to us, without incurring the censure of using vain repetitions, 
and the sense of a present God, a triune covenant Jehovah, with which 
we are sometimes favoured, and which in its degree and distinctness, 
is perhaps peculiar to private prayer, all combine to make it the very 
engagement for the production of heart-devotedness. Dear brethren, 
I shall say no more, I have probably said more than was necessary. 
May God give his blessing ! 

Sligo. N.S. 


MEMORABLE DAYS IN FEBRUARY. 


Tus following is a list of some events which have occurred in the 
month of February, and are memorable, either as indications of the 
hand of Providence in human affairs, or on account of some moral 
lesson or example which reflecting minds may derive from them. 


February 1, 1684. Archbishop Leighton died. 
» 1, 1717. Risdon Darracott born. 
” 3, 1751. Christian David died. 
ma 4, 1555, John Rogers (proto-martyr in the reign of Queen Mary) burnt at 
Smithfield. 
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February 7, 1642. “ Bishop” Bedell died. 
” 8, 1555. Lawrence Saunders burnt at Coventry, 
» 9, 1555. Hooper burnt at Gloucester, and Taylor at Hadleigh. 
» 11, 1742. First public baptism of Christian Indians in North America. 
» 12, 1554. Lady Jane Grey beheaded on Tower Hill. 
» 13, 1798. Schwartz died. 
» 16, 1495. Melancthon born. 
» 18, 1546. Luther died. 
» 20, 1546. Edward VI. crowned. 
» 20, 1591. John Udall sentenced to death. 
» 23, 1680. Dr. Thos. Goodwin died. 
» 23, 1745. Gottlob Buettner died. 
» 26, 1733. Martin Linner died. 
» 27, 1729. Melchior Nitschman died in prison. 
» 28, 1546. George Wishart tried for heresy. 
» 29, 1603-4. Dr. George Whitgift, Primate of all England, died. 
» 29, 1629. Dr. Alexander Leighton taken before Laud. 


It will be observed that several of these events are of a more public 
character than those which were included in the last month’s list ; we 
shall say a few words on them, before we notice those of a more private 
nature. 

The first of them is the coronation of King Edward VI., memorable 
as the commencement of the only reign which has been sincerely devoted 
to the principles and cause of the Protestant Reformation. Henry had 
severed England from the papacy, and been prevailed upon even to 
allow the partial circulation of the Scriptures in English, but continued 
to the last a bitter enemy to the Gospel, and a cruel tyrant over con- 
science. Elizabeth had all the features of her father’s character in a some- 
what milder, but scarcely altered form : she was, also, under the guise of 
Protestantism, addicted to superstition, and an oppressor of the church 
of Christ. The cause of the Reformation, which was on the flow when 
Edward died, re-appeared under Elizabeth, upon the ebb ; and in a few 
years retired to low-water mark, at which, in the establishment, it has 
remained ever since. But Edward’s heart was evidently devoted to 
the Saviour ; and if his principal measures are to be ascribed to those by 
whom he was surrounded, yet they had, in general, his entire sanction. 
The various hospitals which he founded for education, or the relief of 
the poor, in consequence of the inquiries which a sermon of Bishop 
Ridley’s, on charity, induced him to make, remain to this day, monu- 
ments at once of his enlarged charity, fervent piety, and precocious 
judgment. If he differed from his councillors, it was, as Joan Bocher’s 
case intimates, in favour of justice and humanity. 


“ At his coronation, which was on Shrove Tuesday, Feb. 20, 1546, when three 
swords were brought, as intended, emblematically, to signify his power over three 
kingdoms, he said there was one yet wanting ; and when the nobles about him asked 
what that was, he answered, ‘ The Bible! That book,’ added he, ‘is the sword of the 
Spirit, and to be preferred before these swords. Tuar, in all right, ought to govern 
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us who use the sword, by God’s appointment, for the people’s safety. He who 
rules without the Bible is not to be called God’s minister, or a king. Under that 
we ought to live, fight, govern the people, and perform all our affairs. From that 
alone we obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, and whatever we have of Divine 
strength.’ When the pious young prince had said this, he, with the greatest reve- 
rence, commanded the Bible to be brought and carried before him.”—Thornton’s 
Piety Exemplified, p. 267. 


While we bless God for this king’s short and beneficial reign, we 
must not too hastily conclude that the subsequent accession of Mary 
and Elizabeth to the throne, was permitted without a wise and gracious 
end. It is impossible for us to calculate how much of the superior 
light which the English nation, and, from them, America enjoys, is 
to be traced up to the exile of the Protestants in Mary’s days, and the 
consequences of the violent check which, after Elizabeth’s accession, 
the ardent feelings of her more enlightened and conscientious subjects 
had to endure in carrying out their ideas of spiritual reformation. 

The martyrdoms of Rogers, Saunders, and Hooper, and the death 
of Lady Jane Grey, belong to the history of the period just noticed, 
but we prefer to speak of them presently in their personal reference. 

From political reformation the transition is easy to the work of 
missions. The baptism of the first fruits of the labours of the United 
Brethren among the Indians in North America, is thus described in 
Loskiel’s History of the Mission. 


“ February 11th, 1742, being the day appointed for this important transaction, was 
indeed a day never to be forgotten in the annals of this mission. The presence of 
God was sensibly felt during the morning prayer. But immediately after, some ill- 
disposed people coming from the neighbourhood raised such disturbance, that the 
whole company was upon the point of dispersing, and of postponing this transaction 
for the present. However, peace and quietness being happily restored, there was a 
solemn meeting in the afternoon, in which brother Christian Henry Rauch, and his 
assistant brother, Gottlob Buettner, were ordained deacons by the two bishops, David 
Nitschman and Count Zinzendorf. After this act, preparations were made in a barn 
belonging to Mr. Van Dirk (there being no church in Oly) for the baptism of the 
above-mentioned Indians, which was to be administered by the missionary, Christian 
Henry Rauch. The whole assembly being met, the three catechumens were placed 
in the midst, and with fervent prayer and supplication devoted to the Lord Jesus 
Christ as his eternal property ; upon which brother Rauch, with great emotion of 
heart, baptized these three firstlings of the North American Indians into the death of 
Jesus, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, calling 
Shabaoh, Abraham; Seim, Isaac; and Kiop, Jacob. 

“ The powerful sensation of the grace of God, which prevailed during this sacred 
transaction, filled all present with awe and joy, and the effect produced on the 
baptized Indians astonished every one. Their hearts were filled with such rapture, 
that they could not keep silence, but made known to all the white people who came 
into their hut, what great favour had been bestowed upon them. They preached a 
whole night to a party of Delaware Indians, who were in the neighbourhood, and by 
the providence of God were just at that time led to return to Oly. When one ceased, 
the other began, and their animated testimony of Jesus filled their hearers with 
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admiration. Soon after this, they set out with brother Rauch, went first to Bethle- 
hem, and having spent some days with the brethren to mutual edification, they 
proceeded on their journey, full of spirit and life, in the company of their beloved 
teacher. When they came home, they testified to all their relations and friends of 
the grace bestowed upon them by God, and their words made an abiding impression 
in the minds of the heathen.” —Loskiel’s History, part ii. pp. 20, 21. 


Our month’s calendar notices two birthdays, that of Melancthon, 
whose history is too well known, or, at least, too accessible, to need 
any comment here ; and that of Risdon Darracott, the pupil and friend 
of Doddridge, and who was called by George Whitefield “the star in 
the West.”” At the time Whitefield became acquainted with him, he 
had drunk deep of the cup of affliction in the three-fold form of 
bereavement, temporal privation, and the offence of the cross; and 
the account which Whitefield gives of his deportment under these cir- 
cumstances, is deeply interesting : — 


“He hath suffered much reproach, the common lot of all that are owned in the 
Lord’s vineyard; and, in the space of three months, he hath lost three lovely children. 
Two of them died the Saturday evening before the sacrament was to be administered; 
but ‘weeping did not hinder sowing.’ He preached the next day, and administered 
as usual. Our Lord strengthened him; and for his three children hath given him 
about thirty spiritual ones, and he is in a likely way of many more. He hath ventured 
his all for Christ; and last week a saint died, who left him and his heirs two 
hundred pounds in land. Did ever any one trust in the Lord, and was forsaken?” 


Mr. Darracott’s exemplary life has been described by the Rev. Dr. 
Bennett in a small volume of great interest, entitled, the ‘ Star in the 
West.” 

Let us go now to the death-beds (or rather, since some of them 
were martyrs, to the dying scenes) of the worthies whose departure is 
commemorated in our list. ‘* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints.” Yet, how few of them “die in their full strength, 
being wholly at ease and quiet!” 

The deaths of Goodwin and Leighton, Martin Linner and Christian 
David, were comparatively easy. That of Goodwin presents one of those 
ardent longings for the future, of which, from the time of Cicero’s ‘O 
preclarum illum diem !’ downwards, there have been so many instances. 
“There,” said he, “I shall hold uninterrupted fellowship with the 
Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ. I shall be changed in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye. My corruptions, under which I have 
long groaned, and against which I have so long contended,—these 
croaking toads, that continually harassed me while here, shall mar my 
felicity no more for ever.” Leighton died as he had wished to die, 
at an inn, as one going, not leaving, home. Linner, one of the early 
self-denying elders of the renewed church of the United Brethren, had 
been removed by Count Zinzendorf to his own residence ; “ but when 
he had left home for a short time,” says Bost, 
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“ he returned, weak as he was, to the Brethren’s house to end his days among them. 
On the day before his death, he attempted to write a letter to the church. Soon 
after he had begun, his pen dropped from his hand through fatigue, and sitting in 
his chair, with his eyes raised towards heaven, he awaited his end with calm se- 
renity. He was just heard at intervals to exclaim, ‘My Saviour, thou knowest that 
I love none as I love thee! Thou knowest that I love thee with all my whole 
heart !’ 

On the twenty-sixth of February, at seven in the morning, it became evident that 
his end was approaching, and the church being then assembled in prayer, it was 
announced to them; when they agreed to spend the time in recommending their 
beloved elder to the grace of the Saviour, while his colleagues left the assembly to 
attend him. One of them gave him his blessing with the imposition of hands, and 
as he was pronouncing the words, ‘ Depart in peace, dear brother !’ his redeemed soul 
passed into the arms of Jesus, in the twenty-ninth year of his age.”— Bost’s History 
of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, [Religious Tract Society] pp. 245, 246. 


Christian David—but before we speak of his death, we must supply, 
also from Bost, a few particulars of his remarkable life— 


“Christian David was born at Senftleben, a village of Moravia, December 31st, 
1690. Educated in popery, he manifested great zeal for the practices of the Church 
of Rome; but he found neither rest for his conscience, nor strength to contend 
against sin. In his youth he was employed in tending cows and sheep. Afterwards 
he learned the trade of a carpenter, in a place where he became acquainted with 
some persons of evangelical principles, who taught him that the worship of images, 
and the Romish ceremonies in general, were mere human inventions. These pious 
men were soon after apprehended, and imprisoned in a cellar. Here he often heard 
them singing and praying, night and day, and this deeply impressed his mind. He 
also about the same time became acquainted with some Jews, and was much struck 
with their fidelity and zeal in observing their law. He conversed with them on their 
faith, and the result was, he knew not what to think—whether the Roman Catholics, 
the prisoners in the cellar, or the Jews, were in the right. He had not yet seen a 
Bible; but when he learned that it was the word of God, he felt a strong desire to 
have one. At length he obtained it, and after carefully reading and comparing the 
Old and New Testament together, the distressing doubts he had felt gradually 
vanished, and he was brought to believe that Jesus is the promised Messiah. From 
that time the Bible became his favourite book, and reading it was his recreation after 
labour. He was at length so well acquainted with the inspired volume, and so 
accustomed to the language of sacred writers, that even his ordinary conversation 
was almost purely biblical. It was also from his Bible that he learned to write, and 
formed a set of letters peculiar to himself. 

“ Having resolved to join the Lutherans, he repaired for that purpose to Hungary, 
after he had finished his apprenticeship. At Tyrnan, he heard for the first time, the 
singing of a Lutheran church, and was overpowered with joy. But the Lutherans of 
Hungary, to whom he made application, were afraid of incurring the severe penalties 
denounced against those who received among them a proselyte from popery, and 
therefore advised him to go to Saxony.” 


After various wanderings, in which, however, like Noah’s dove, he 
found no rest for the sole of his foot, and various attempts both to 
improve his own mind and to benefit others, he devoted himself to the 
salvation of souls, ‘‘and determined to spend his life in travelling from 
place to place to preach the Gospel, undeterred by the dangers he 
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might encounter, and the hardships he must endure.” In the course 
of these efforts, he became acquainted with the Neissers and various 
other persons, whom he taught to read the Scriptures, and instructed in 
the truth. And for these he laboured incessantly, in one way or 
another, for three years, until at length he succeeded in obtaining for 
them and for himself a ‘‘settled rest’? at Herrnhut in 1722. The 
narrative of the flight of the Moravians, though intensely interesting, 
we must leave to be perused in Bost, but the account of their arrival at 
Herrnhut is too characteristic to be omitted. 

“The place which Heitz had fixed upon was on the declivity of the Hutberg, on 
the great road from Leebau to Grittau. It was a wild spot, covered with bushes, and 
marshy; and the carriages often sank deep in the soil. This led the wife of Au- 
gustine Neisser to exclaim, when she saw it, ‘ Where shall we get bread in this wild- 
erness ?’ Marche answered her in a solemn tone, ‘If you will believe, you shall in 
this place see the glory of God.’ Christian David took his axe, and striking it into 
the nearest tree, said, ‘ Here the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow a nest, 
even thine altars O Lord of hosts.’ ”’—Bost, p. 167. 


The voyage to Greenland which we noticed in our last number, was 
but one of these which Christian David made to that country as a 
missionary. Besides this,— 

“He undertook many long and toilsome journeys in different parts of Europe. 
When new ground was to be broken up, he was ever ready for the work. 

‘“‘ His labours were much blessed and honoured, and many acknowledged him as 
their spiritual father. He died at Herrnhut, where he usually resided when not 
actually engaged in the service of the church, and where he followed his trade as a 
carpenter. Count Zinzendorf preached his funeral sermon, in which he bore an 
affectionate and faithful testimony to his piety and zeal. ‘He was a man of so 
extraordinary a character,’ the count observed, ‘ that we used to say, we have but one 
Christian David.’” 


Several of the good men we have named may be considered to have 
become a sacrifice to their Christian zeal and sympathy for their fellow- 
creatures ; falling victims either to fatigues which they thus incurred, or 
to some unforeseen casualty, (as men ordinarily term it,) arising out 
of their enterprises. Such were the deaths of Luther, Bedell, Melchior 
Nitschman, and Gottlob Buettner. 

Luther died at Eisleben, within a stone’s throw of the house where 
he first drew breath. He had gone to his native place to adjust a 
quarrel relating to the mines, in which the dukes of Mansfeld were 
concerned. He was in feeble health when he set out, and performed 
his journey in the depth of winter. Arrived at Halle, he was detained 
some time by the flooding of the Saale, which he crossed with his two 
sons in an open boat, probably near the spot where the Héhe Briicke 
now crosses it. From Halle and Eisleben he wrote several letters to 
his wife, to support her mind under his protracted absence ; but in a 
strain of earnestness, mingled with forced mirth, which betrays some 
inward presentiment of his removal. He was, notwithstanding, un- 
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wearied both in his efforts to achieve the reconciliation which he had 
in view, and in the labours of his ministry ; and the day but one 
before he died, he preached, and ordained two ministers. We have 
visited, with the interest such scenes inspire, all the places thus associ- 
ated with his death. The inn at Halle where he was detained on his 
journey to Eisleben,—the “Schloss,” in the Schmeer Strasse*—received 
his remains, when at the command of the Elector, they were conveyed 
under escort to Wittemberg. It is pointed out to strangers; and 
though, like all such memorials, productive only of transient impres- 
sions, can hardly be viewed without interest. The coffin and the bier 
of Luther must have been a most impressive monument of the vanity 
of man as mortal. 

The account of Luther’s death may be found in many collections, 
but there is perhaps no better narrative of it than that in Pfizer’s Life, 
translated by Mr. Williams, of Hamburgh, and published, five years 
since, with an Introductory Essay by Mr. Isaac Taylor. 

Bedell was, though a prelate, a most exemplary minister in many 
respects. The friend of Paul Sarpi, he rendered essential service to 
ecclesiastical literature by preserving the manuscripts of his Histories of 
the council of Trent, and of the Inquisition, besides letters and other 
papers from his pen. He was also an early promoter of Hebrew 
studies, as well as a proficient in them. But his claims on our regard 
rest on even higher grounds than these, or any that are associated 
with mere learning, or services rendered to it. He was in his various 
offices a firm and steady practical reformer ; as the head of Trinity 
College, Dublin, he not only rectified abuses and restored discipline, 
but promoted a knowledge of religion among the students by weekly 
sermons and lectures. In his see ‘he was extremely assiduous in 
preaching, catechising, and employing all means to disseminate reli- 
gious knowledge.’’ He not only memorialised his ecclesiastical 
superiors concerning the prevalence of preaching in English, as a 
cause of the remaining strength of popery, but, though advanced in 
years, acquired the Irish language himself, ‘‘ had the Common Prayer 
and the whole Bible translated into it, and caused the people to be 
addressed in their mother-tongue.” He was besides this, evangelical 
in doctrine, remarkably free from ritual superstition, and eminently 
consistent in his private life. ‘‘ An ingenious device employed by him 
to remind him of his obligations to purity and humility, was the figure 
of a flaming crucible, with this motto in Hebrew: ‘Take from me all 
my tin.” The Hebrew word for tin is bedel.”’ 

There is a well-written life of Bedell in 12mo., which, with the 
appendix of various curious matters, is well worth perusal. We abridge 
from Thornton’s brief abstract of it a few particulars relating to his 
death. 
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‘*When the Irish rebellion broke out in 1641, such was the vene- 
ration of even the most barbarous natives for Bedell, that they declared 
he should be the last Englishman they would drive out of Ireland.” 
His house thus became a sanctuary for the persecuted Protestants, and 
when, on receiving an order to dismiss those who had sought refuge 
with him, he refused to comply with it, and declared that he would 
share their fate, whatever it might be ; he was removed with his family 
to a ruinous castle, in the midst of a lake, where they suffered much 
from the intensity of the cold. Shortly after this, being carried to the 
house of Mr. Sheridan, an [rish minister, he was seized with an inter- 
mitting fever. 


“On his sick bed, he said, ‘My witness is in heaven, and my record is on high, 
that I have endeavoured to glorify God in the ministry of the Gospel of his dear Son, 
which was committed to my trust. I have finished the work which he gave me to 
do, as a faithful ambassador of Christ, and steward of the mysteries of God.’ . . . 
Afterwards he blessed his children, and those who stood about him, in an audible 
voice, in these words: ‘ God of his infinite mercy bless you all, and present you holy, 
and unblameable, and unreprovable, in his sight, that we may meet together at the 
right hand of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory, Amen.’ . . . He was interred in the church-yard of his own residence, 
the Irish attending at the solemnity with great decency. They fired a volley over 
his grave, and cried: ‘ Requiescat in pace, ultimus Anglorum!’ ‘ May the last 
of the English rest in peace!’ A popish priest who was present, is said, in the 
warmth of his respect and admiration, to have exclaimed: ‘Sit anima mea cum 
Bedello!’ ‘O were my soul [rather, may my soul be] with that of Bedell,.’— 
Thornton, p. 436. 


Gottlob Buettner was a faithful missionary from the United Brethren 
to the Indians of North America. His ordination was incidentally 
mentioned in a previous extract. Want of space and time alone 
prevents our following the narrative of his missionary labours which 
Loskeil has written. But our readers would do well to get it; no 
extracts would satisfy any intelligent person who had scrutinised the 
book. The following is Loskeil’s account of Buettner’s death and 
burial :-— 


“ Frequent attacks of spitting of blood had, for a considerable time past, gradually 
weakened his constitution; but the hard life he led among the Indians, and, above 
all, the persecutions, attended with frequent and troublesome journeys in bad 
weather, and with many grievous afflictions in mind and body, increased his 
infirmities and hastened his dissolution. He fell gently and happily asleep in Jesus, 
February 23, 1745, in the presence of all the Indian assistants. Having exhorted 
them with his dying lips, to abide faithful to the end, he desired the Indians to sing 


that verse :-— , 
‘O may our souls ne’er moved be, 


From thee, my faithful Saviour,’ 


with others of the same import, and while they were yet singing, breathed his last, 
and entered into the joy of the Lord. The Indians wept over him, as children over 
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a beloved parent. Indeed he had loved them with the tenderness of a mother, and 
for three years, so entirely devoted himself to their service, that every faculty he 
possessed was wholly employed for their good. To show their regard, they dressed 
his corpse in white, and interred his remains with great solemnity in the burying 
ground at Shekomeko, watering his grave with numberless tears. They even used 
to go and weep over it for a long time after. The following words were inscribed 
upon his tombstone :— 

“*« Here lies the body of Gottlob Buettner, who, according to the commandment of 
his crucified God and Saviour, brought the glad tidings to the heathen, that the 
blood of Jesus had made an atonement for their sins. As many as embraced this 
doctrine in faith, were baptized into the death of the Lord. His last prayer was, 
that they might be preserved until the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. He was born 
December 29, 1716, and fell asleep in the Lord, February 23, 1745.’ ” 


Melchior Nitschmann was also a faithful elder and preacher of the 
Gospel among the United Brethren. He was cast into prison for 
preaching the Gospel in Moravia, and shortly after died in prison, and 
was buried in the place allotted to criminals and heretics. But we 
must refer to Bost’s invaluable history for the particulars of his previous 
life, his journey into Moravia, and the motives which induced him, 
with his eyes open, to visit the inevitable danger. 

We now pass to the deaths of those who, in the strictest sense, were 
martyrs for the Gospel of Christ: and though she was condemned for 
a political offence, we shall not scruple to speak of Lady Jane Grey in 
that character. There can be little doubt that had she not been firm 
to her religious principles, her life might have been preserved. In any 
case, the breath of calumny itself cannot insinuate that she tampered 
for a moment with her principles in the hope of obtaining her release 
from death. Her well-known history renders any enlargement unne- 
cessary. Fuller pithily says: ‘‘She had the imnocency of childhood, 
the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle life, and the gravity of old 
age, and all at eighteen. She had the birth of a princess, the learning 
of a divine, and the life of a saint; and yet suffered the death of a 
malefactor, for the offences of her parents.” 

Rogers, Saunders, Hooper and Taylor, all suffered at the stake within 
five days. The policy of Mary’s counsellors was to inspire a simul- 
taneous terror throughout the whole nation. London, Coventry, Glou- 
cester, and Hadleigh, where they severally suffered, were therefore 
suitably selected for this purpose. It is impossible in our days to 
realise the feeling (of which the extant letters of Edward’s reformers 
give such touching indications,) which must have pervaded the entire 
Protestant heart of the nation, when these holy martyrs suffered. 
Bradford, writing at this time from his prison to Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, also in bonds, says: “I had thought that all of your staves 
had stood next the door, but find I was mistaken. Our dear brother 
Rogers has broken the ice, valiantly ; as this day, I think, or to-morrow 
at the furthest, hearty Hooper, sincere Saunders, and trusty Taylor, 
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end their course, and likewise receive their crown. The next am I, 
who am hourly looking for the porter to open the gates, that I may 
follow them into the desired rest.” The deaths of all these men were 
conspicuous monuments of the power of Divine sustaining grace, and all 
bore inscriptions that were not forgotten. We shall have occasion to 
notice hereafter the martyrdoms of persons who were impressed by wit- 
nessing the deaths of Saunders and Hooper. The last words of Rogers 
were : “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” Saunders, taking in his arms 
the stake to which he was to be chained, kissed it, saying: “ Welcome, 
the cross of Christ ! welcome, ye faggots and ye flames, destined to con- 
sume my mortal body ; but which, in place of hurting, shall only serve 
to raise this immortal spirit to the mansions of glory and life everlast- 
ing!’ Hooper, under the most violent agonies, during which faith and 
patience were terribly tried, frequently cried out: ‘ Jesus, thou Son 
of David, have mercy upon me!’ And his last words were, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!’’ Their history is accessible in numerous 
reprints and abridgments of Fox. ‘Brethren, take these prophets, 
who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example of suf- 
fering affliction, and of patience.”’ James v. 10. 


THE MOSES OF MICHEL ANGELO. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Dear Sir,—The article in your last Number, called “ The Horns of 
Moses,” gave me, as, I doubt not, it afforded many others, all but 
unqualified satisfaction. The source of the error by which artists have 
been misled to surmount the head of the Great Lawgiver, with the 
uncouth appendages of horns, is traced to its probable source ; and 
the emendation suggested, of rays, or beams, both in Exodus xxxiv. 29, 
and Habakkuk iii. 3, 4, is supported by evidence sufficient to carry 
conviction to the unprejudiced mind.* Contributions of such a class, 
in which taste and learning are made subservient to sacred criticism, 
must be always acceptable to the majority of your readers. 

To one part of that paper, however, I may be permitted to take 
amicable exception. Your correspondent remarks, ‘‘ even Michel 
Angelo, in the colossal statue of Moses, executed for Pope Julius II., 





* Under the Hebrew name keren, No. 4, Gesenius refers to Hab. iii. 4, where the 
word occurs in the dual number, to denote rays ; and remarks that the Arabic poets 
compare the first rays of the rising sun to horns, and hence give to the sun the 
poetical name of gazelle. Under the verb karan, to emit rays—he remarks that 
Aquila and Vulg. have absurdly rendered it, cornuta erat. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the Septuagint, the Samaritan, the Chaldean, the Syriac, and the Arabic, 
each employs a term denoting that the face of Moses was radiant, or emitted rays. 
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and which now adorns that pontiff’s tomb * in the church of St. Pietro 
in Vincoli, at Rome, has placed them [the horns] on the brows of the 
lawgiver. Their effect in painting is seldom good ; but in the rigidity 
of sculptured stone, they amount almost to an absurdity; so that 
some critics have said that this statue, though the chef-d euvre of its 
great master, with the horns, and the full, flowing beard, must resem- 
ble a satyr, or old Pan, much more than the legislator of the Jews.” 
I am desirous of mitigating the tone of animadversion in which the 
writer, armed with the authority of certain critics, has spoken of this 
grand creation of the sculptor’s genius. Doubtless, he has no parti- 
cular interest in the question, and no object, in alluding to it, beyond 
that of giving interest and point to his own critical remarks. Anda 
writer of his information need not be reminded, that no single work 
of the great masters has escaped the ridicule or censure “ of certain 
critics.” With them, Milton, in his great epic, is pedantic and a 
plagiarist ; Raphael, in his immortal Transfiguration, is often cen- 
sured for its twofold action and divided effect. Even the dome of 
St. Peter’s—towering aloft and alone in the world—and in which 
Michel Angelo fulfilled his own prediction, that he would raise the 
Pantheon into the air, has not escaped censure. Nor would his Moses 
have been exempted from shafts from the same quiver, even if the 
head had not been cornuted. But it is only necessary to stand in the 
presence of the great reality, in order to feel that they must be shot in 
vain. ‘Here sits the Moses of M. Angelo,” says Forsyth, “ frowning 
with the terrific eyebrows of Olympian Jove. Homer and Phidias, 
indeed, placed their god on a golden throne ; but Moses is cribbed into 
his niche, like a prebendary in his stall. Much wit has been levelled 
of late, at his flowing beard and his flaming horns. One critic com- 
pares his head to a goat’s; another, his dress to a galley-slave’s. But 
the true sublime resists all ridicule; the offended lawgiver frowns on 
unrepressed, and awes you with inherent authority.” And, in my 
humble judgment, “‘ this witness is true.” 

Not long ago I enjoyed the high gratification of feasting my eyes on 
the sublime sight. The church of St. Pietro in Vincoli stands on the 
Esquiline, and most probably occupies a part of the site of the baths of 
Trajan.t It is a noble edifice, consisting of a nave separated from two 
side aisles by twenty ancient Doric columns of Grecian marble, said 
to have been taken from Dioclesian’s baths. The pavement of the 





* I may remark that the wish of the pontiff to be buried in this tomb was not 
gratified. He lies in the Chapel of the SS. Sacramento in St. Peter’s. 

+ Standing in front of this church, the visitor has on his left hand the Piazza 
Suburra, a celebrated street of ancient Rome; while the street leading to it from the 
church is supposed to be the Vicus Secleratus, the scene of the infamous impiety of 
Tullia, who there drove her car over the body of her assassinated father, Servius 
Tullius. 
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sacristy, and the circular wall behind the great altar, are reported to 
have belonged to the adjoining baths of Titus. The church contains, 
among other attractions, a picture of St. Augustine by Guercino, as 
well as his highly-wrought picture of St. Margaret ; the Deliverance of 
St. Peter from prison, by Domenichino ; and a Mosaic of St. Sebastian, 
of the year 680. The chains, from which the church takes its spe- 
cific name, are exhibited only on the anniversary of the festival of St. 
Peter. But the object of supreme interest—that which takes almost 
every stranger to the church—and that which nearly every one is dis- 
posed to visit first when he enters, and last, when about to leave, is the 
Moses of M. Angelo. In every point of view the statue is impressive. 
But there are two views, especially, which seem to reveal aspects of 
character quite distinct, though perfectly in harmony. The front 
view is, at first, startling and oppressive from its appearance of excited 
severity. One cannot look at the face without blenching. I could 
have almost desired it to be covered with a veil. And on glancing 
around at the faces of those who accompanied me, they appeared to 
sympathise in the feeling, and to be put out of countenance. I could 
easily understand the feeling of one of them, who declared that he 
should not like to be left alone with the awful form. The lawgiver 
appears to be looking at you, rather than you at him, or to be literally 
absorbing you with his eyes. He is steadily and severely gazing, 
while you are only glancing at intervals. And, when, after a little 
time, I began to look at him more stedfastly, I felt as if I were 
becoming the marble, and he the living man—living, and about to 
descend and approach me. As for the horns, they were quite forgotten ; 
and I think they would be overpowered and lost in the general effect, 
even if their number were doubled. 

Then there is the side view, which is, in my judgment, decidedly the 
best. Here mind triumphs. If the front inspired you with fear by 
the show of fervid passion and indomitable will, the profile justifies 
that fear, and converts it into awe, by revealing the reason by which 
they are sustained ; high, intelligent determination prevails. If the 
front is the countenance of one who was the fit organ for saying, with 
Divine authority, Thou shalt, or, Thou shalt not ; the side view presents 
the inspired aspect of one who could at once penetrate the reasons of 
such commands, sympathise with the supreme Legislator, and actually 
enforce all that he enjoined. It is the intellectual embodiment of law. 
The gigantic size of the figure, the muscular developement, the flowing 
beard, the drapery, and ‘‘the twin beams that from his temples dart,” 
are all means to the attainment of this end—the personification of this 
sublime idea. 

I will only add, that the visitor, if at all interested in ecclesiastical 
history, will look around the church containing this triumph of art, 
with a thoughtful air, on being reminded that, in 1073, Hildebrand 
was here crowned pope by the title of Gregory VII. C. 
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“ If the practice in any parish at present prevail * * * of introducing prayers of private composition 
either before the sermon or elsewhere, such violation of the church’s law must not lay claim 
to indulgence.”— Bishop of Exeter’s Letter. 


Waar “the church’s law” may be on this subject, I do not know, but, certainly, 
Dr. Philpotts seems resolved to employ it completely to prevent the public exercise 
of the gift of prayer by any of his clergy. The remarks of John Milton in his Animad- 
versions upon Bishop Hall on this point, deserve the attention of all thoughtful men. 

“Tt is great presumption in any particular men to arrogate to themselves that 
which God universally gives to all his ministers. A minister that cannot be trusted 
to pray in his own words without being chewed to, and fescued to a formal in- 
junction of his rote-lesson, should as little be trusted to preach. Well may men of 
eminent gifts set forth as many forms and helps to prayer as they please, but to 
impose them upon ministers lawfully called and sufficiently tried, as all ought to be, 
ere they be admitted, is a supercilious tyranny, impropriating the Spirit of God to 
themselves.” He further recites the reasons which influenced the Fathers to adopt 
and enjoin set forms of Liturgy. “First, least anything in general might be mis- 
said in their public prayers, through ignorance or want of care, contrary to the faith : 
and next, least the Arians and Pelagians in particular should infect the people by 
their hymns and forms of prayer. By the leave of these ancient Fathers, this was no 
solid prevention of spreading heresy to debar the ministers of God the use of their 
noblest talent, prayer in the congregation, unless they had forbid the use of sermons 
and lectures too, but such as were ready made to their hands, as our Homilies ; or 
else, he that was heretically disposed, had as fair an opportunity of infecting in his 
discourse as in his prayer or hymn. As insufficiently, and to say truth, as impru- 
dently, did they provide by their contrived Liturgies, least anything should be 
erroneously prayed through ignorance or want of care in the ministers. For if they were 
careless and ignorant in their prayers, certainly they would be more careless in their 
preaching, and yet more careless in watching over their flock, and what prescription 
could reach to bound them in both these? What if reason, now illustrated by the 
word of God, shall be able to produce a better prevention than these Councils have 
left us against heresy, ignorance, or want of care in the ministry, that such wisdom 
and diligence be used in the education of those that would be ministers, and such 
strict and serious examination to be undergone ere their admission, as St. Paul to 
Timothy sets down at large ; and then they need not carry such an unworthy suspicion 
over the preachers of God’s word, as to tutor their unsoundness with the ABC of a 
Liturgy, or to diet their ignorance or want of care with the limited draught of a 
matin, and even song-drench.” 

Whatever “the church’s law” may be now, it was doubtless the same in the days 
of Dr. John Wilkins, bishop of Chester. In his “ Discourses concerning the Gift of 
Prayer,” that able man did not hesitate to say—‘ For any one so to sit down and 
satisfy himself with this book-prayer, or some prescript form, as to go no further, 
this were still to remain in his infancy, and not to grow up in his new nature. "Tis 
the duty of every Christian to grow and increase in | the parts of Christianity, as well 
gifts as graces : to exercise and improve every holy 9ift, and nol to stifle any of those 
abilities wherewith God hath endowed them. * * * What one says of counsel to be had 
from books may be fitly applied to this prayer by book ; that ’tis commonly of itself, 
something flat and dead, floating for the most part too much in generalities, and not 
particular enough for each several occasion. There is not that life and vigour in it to 


engage the affections as when it proceeds immediately from the soul itself, and is the~ 


natural expression of those particulars whereof we are most sensible. And if it be a 
fault not to strive and labour after this gift, much more is it to jeer and despise it by 
the name of extempore prayer and praying by the Spirit: which expressions (as 
they are frequently used by some men by way of reproach) are for the most part a 
sign of a profane heart, and such as are altogether strangers from the power and 
comfort of this duty.” . 
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REVIEWS. 


Hore Apocalyptica, or a Commentary on the Apocalypse, Critical and 
Historical ; ineluding also an Examination of the Chief Prophecies 
of Daniel. Illustrated by an Apocalyptic Chart, and sundry Engrav- 
ings from Medals, and other Extant Monuments of Antiquity. By 
the Rev. E. B. Elliott, A.M., late Vicar of Tuaxford, and Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. 8vo. Seeley, Burnside, and 
Seeley. 


“‘ Amonost the interpreters of the last age, there is scarce one of 
note who hath not made some discovery worth knowing ; and thence 
I seem to gather that God is about opening these mysteries.”” So 
wrote Sir Isaac Newton,* one hundred and fifty yearsago ; and in truth 
ever since, light has gradually been shedding upon this obscure part of 
Scripture. Through many mistakes, through repeated failures, through 
much neglect and even opposition, its study and comprehension have 
progressed. From commentator to commentator it has passed on, 
receiving something from each: the mistakes of one have been beacons 
to another, and the acquisitions of each, points, both of rest and of 
advance, to all coming after him. At the same time, much of the 
prejudice against the study of this book has been gradually giving 
way. The celebrated passage of the eminent philosopher and com- 
mentator above quoted, so often adduced to frighten the biblical 
student from this portion of God’s word, has lost much of its force ; 
and in spite of the dead weight laid on it by its comparative neglect 
by all denominations of Christians, and its pointed exclusion by the 
Church of England, as a portion of Scripture, from its regular lessons, 
it is emerging from the depths of obscurity and neglect, and exciting 
to inquiry the minds of the intelligent and the pious, inclined thereto, 
as we would fain hope, by the Spirit who is to guide to all truth. It 
is impossible, in fact, not to discern that there is a growing spirit of 
inquiry into the purpose and meaning of this neglected book ; that 
there is a more prevailing opinion that it may be worth looking into 
after all, that something may perhaps be got out of it suited to the 
circumstances of the times in which we live; and (which it might be 
conjectured was just now beginning to be admitted) that there is 
really some truth in the words, ‘Blessed is he that readeth, and they 





* Observations on the Apocalypse, Chap. i. 
N. 8. VOL, IX. Q 
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that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
written therein ; for the time is at hand.” It will be granted to us 
that we have not been amongst the foremost to encourage a speculative 
and unprofitable study of the prophetic Scriptures. But may there 
not be some danger of erring on the side of neglect, as well as of 
presumption? Is it in nowise probable that circumstances may arise, 
or that the time may come, in which this omission may be no longer 
guiltless? How much we may have lost by the particular neglect above 
adverted to; to how much light thrown by this book upon both the 
history and prospects of the church, we may have shut our eyes, it is 
perhaps impossible for any of us yet to know. But for the reader’s 
encouragement in the investigation, there will be no harm in suggest- 
ing that the blessing above promised may, possibly, have a special 
reference to the present, or quickly-coming times ; and that it may be 
discovered that this investigation may lead to a better understanding 
of the agencies, spiritual, civil, and ecclesiastical, now at work, and 
described in this very book ; of our own position and prospects ; and 
of the duties arising out of such knowledge. Thus far even the 
historical portions of the Apocalypse, that is, such parts in the chrono- 
logical series as have been fulfilled, or are in course of fulfilment, may 
lead us. But so inseparably interwoven in this book are the past and 
present with the future, that without presumptuously lifting the veil 
which yet hangs between the revealed and the unrevealed, the future 
will still burst upon us, sometimes resonant with the choruses of the 
redeemed, and, at others, suffused with the glare of fiery judgments. 

These reflections have been forced upon us by the perusal of the 
work at the head of this article; and from some or all of the above 
considerations, we doubt not but our readers who have not read the 
work itself, will be gratified with an analysis of its contents. But so 
wide is the field entered upon by the author, and so multitudinous the 
critical, illustrative, and historical references, that no analysis consistent 
with our limits, can do it justice. 

Mr. Elliott tells us, in his preface, that his work originated ten or 
twelve years since, in the rejection, by the Rev. S. Maitland and his 
followers, of the year-day theory of prophetic time, and with it of the 
whole scheme of Protestant interpretation of the Apocalypse. This 
he has laboured to restore to the stronghold from which none but 
Romanists hitherto had attempted to displace it; and we believe that 
we shall have the concurrent voice of almost the entire Protestant 
world with us in asserting that most triumphantly has he done it. He 
further informs us, that amongst the difficulties which met him in the 
outset of his work, in the explanation of the seals more particularly, 
and the utter untenableness of the several solutions given of them by 
the best-known Protestant expositors, he felt himself positively com- 
pelled to seek a truer solution. 
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“And in commencing his researches after it, there were two preliminary presump- 
tions on which he judged that he might safely proceed. The one presumption was, that 
on the hypothesis of the fortunes of the Roman world and Christendom, from St. 
John’s time down to the consummation, being the subjects of Apocalyptic figuration, 
the eras successively chosen by the Divine Spirit for delineation must have been the 
most important and eventful in the history of Christendom :—the other, that the 
emblems introduced into and constituting each prefigurative picture, must have 
been emblems in every case suitable to the era and subject, and in considerable 
measure characteristic and distinctive. Were the problem proposed to any student 
or artist of competent attainments to depict a nation’s history in a series of pictures, 
what should we think of him were he to choose other than its most important eras 
for delineation? What, if in the delineations themselves, he were to introduce 
emblems or costumes inappropriate to the era; or so to generalise in them as that the 
pictures might equally well refer to twenty other eras and subjects, as to those 
intended? And if by any superior human artist such a handling of the subject would 
be deemed incredible, how much rather should the idea be rejected as incredible of 
the Divine Spirit having so handled the subject of the Apocalyptic prophecy !””—>p. vii. 


This explanation the reader of Mr. Elliott’s work will find it import- 
ant to keep in mind throughout. 

The author having in a preliminary notice gone through the evidence 
of the genuineness of the Apocalypse, and fixed its date, satisfactorily, 
as we think, in the reign of Domitian, about the year 95 or 96, in 
opposition to the theories of Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Tilloch, and others, 
who would place it in that of Nero, enters on the body of his work. 
The principal feature of this, and that which most distinguishes it 
from others which have gone before it, is its more strictly continuous 
and uninterruptedly progressive chronological character. Certain parts, 
indeed, as will be seen, must be taken as parenthetical, supplementary, 
or retrogressive. Still the whole is to be viewed as a continuous chain 
of scenic representations, running in regular order through the long 
intervening ages from the time of St. John’s visit to Patmos, to the 
general resurrection and the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem. The 
leading and more recent commentators of our own country, as Wood- 
house, Cuninghame, Frere, Keith, Bickersteth, &c., in the structure 
and relative chronological position of the seals, trumpets, and vials, 
have advocated other schemes ; of which the common principle is, that 
the seals do not precede, but run in chronological parallel with the 
trumpets and vials, so as that the sixth, or as with some, the seventh 
seal, shall have its termination, as well as the seventh vial, in the final 
consummation. Mr. Elliott’s more simple and natural structure is 
that which supposes each of the latter series of sevens consecutive on 
the former: the seventh seal comprehending within it the seven 
trumpets, and the seventh trumpet the seven vials; the trumpets 
carrying on the history chronologically from that of the sixth seal, and 
the vials from that of the sixth trumpet. 

Agreeably with this succession, the sacred prefigurative drama is 
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divided into six chief “ parts” or “ acts,” whose subject-matter is as 
follows : 

“1. That of the temporary glory, and then the decline and fall of 
Rome Pagan, before the power of Christianity: the subject of the first 
six seals. 

**2. The ravage and destruction of Rome Christian, after its corrup- 
tion, in its divisions both of east and west; of the western empire by 
the Goths, of the eastern by the Saracens and Turks: the subject of 
the six first trumpets. 

** 3. The history of the Reformation, as introduced towards the close 
of the sixth trumpet. 

**4. The supplemental and explanatory history of the rise and 
character of the Papacy and Papal Empire that sprung out of the 
Gothic inundations of Western Europe; a part corresponding, as I 
conceive, with the “ written without” of the prophetic roll, and ex- 
hibited preparatorily to the representation of its final overthrow. 

**5. The final overthrow of Papacy and the Papal empire under the 
outpouring of the vials of God’s wrath, and the coming of Christ to 
ju gment. Consequent on which is,— 

«6. The glorious consummation, in the descent of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and the reign of Christ and his saints on the renovated earth.’’* 

Of these the author believes the first four to have had their accom- 
plishment already; and of the fifth the prefigured events to have begun, 
and to be now in progress. 

Mr. Elliott here calls on his reader to admire with him the Divine 
wisdom, in so ordering things, that amidst the wreck of literary records, 
there should yet remain sufficient by which to illustrate nearly all the 
events foreshown ; and that, in an especial manner, one most unlikely 
instrument should have been raised up in the person of the infidel 
Gibbon, whose mind God seems so to have constituted and prepared, 
as that he should become unconsciously the best illustrator of no small 
part of the heavenly prophecy. The value of this evidence will be 
evident throughout that portion of the history of the Roman earth 
more especially corresponding with the visions of the seals, although 
not confined to this. Apart, however, from the evidence of Gibbon, the 
author has brought a mass of historical matter to bear upon his subject 
truly astonishing; and has left nothing which zeal, learning, and 
patient investigation could achieve, undone. 

To go through the several parts of each of the divisions above given, 
would be obviously impracticable within the limits of our pages. 
Having given our readers an idea of the general plan and execution of 
the work, we must confine our notices to such parts of the prophecy 





* By this it will be seen, that in his interpretation of the last three chapters of the 
Apocalypse, the author’s views incline to those commonly called Millenarian. 
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as refer to leading historical events, and hasten forwards to that one 
absorbing portion of the history of the church on which the author 
has spent much of his strength, and which excites in these our days a 
renewed rather than a decaying interest. For the seals we can only 
spare a short notice, and that for the sake of adducing two examples of 
that happy mode of historical illustration of which the author has 
made such copious and effective use. The first is the realisation of the 
first seal in the Emperor Nerva, with his Cretan bow: the other, the 
coins of the Roman provincial governors of the era of Alexander Severus, 
bearing the devices of ears of corn, a balance, and a corn measure, 
illustrative of the third seal. 

Immediately consequent on the sixth seal, or Constantinian era, is the 
pause, or silence, in heaven—the period of the tempest angels’ restraint ; 
during which the sealing of the 144,000 preserved ones is going on: 
which, in Mr. Elliott’s scheme, has its antitypical counterpart at the 
corresponding era in the Augustinian doctrine of an individual election 
by grace. Here, too, both as the particular occasion of the then 
specified election, and the cause of the judgments which the destroying 
angels were commissioned to inflict—here, in the secularity and the 
thickening corruptions of the Christian church, is the beginning of the 
Great Apostacy : having, in its early developement, the special character 
assigned it so ominous in our own day, of a “ religion of sacraments ;” 
in which baptism, with its ritual regeneration, stood prominent. And 
curious enough it is to observe how complacently the worthy author, 
while faithfully depicting the evils of such a system, regards the church 
of England in this matter, and how happily blind he is to the Niceism 
of its baptismal language, which, in clearness and determinateness of 
expression, might satisfy Cyril himself. 

Connected with the sealing of the election, and descriptive of the 
final blessedness, is the prospective vision (the first interruption to the 
continuous series) of the palm-bearing multitude. Then, taking up 
the series where it was broken off, and in consecutive order, close upon 
the half hour’s silence, during which the sealing was in progress, follow 
the trumpets; the first four of which are explained, as with most 
commentators, of the successive invasions and ravages of the Goths, 
chiefly in the fifth century, which ended in the subversion of the 
Western empire : then the fifth and sixth, or two first of the three woe 
trumpets, with their fulfilment in the Saracenic and Turkish irruptions, 
ending in the downfall of the Eastern empire, each happily explained 
and elucidated by the author’s perfect acquaintance with his subject, 
and his ample stores of historical illustration. The seventh trumpet, 
or third woe trumpet, containing the vials of God’s wrath on the 
apostate nations, the seat of the beast, and those that bear his name, 
Mr. Elliott, with Faber, Cuninghame, and others, thinks, began to sound 
at the French Revolution, when that nation, destined to act so fearful 
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a part in the great drama of the world, and amongst the kingdoms of 
the prophetic earth more particularly, burst on affrighted Europe in the 
commencement of that unparalleled course of events, the issues of 
which are yet hidden in the womb of time. France has heen, in the 
hands of Providence, in a remarkable manner, both the ally and the 
scourge of the Papacy. By her kings, the first popes were fixed in 
their seat, and by a monarch of France they were for a time hurled 
from it. The same country, as a new thrashing instrument, in the 
hands of a righteous God, frayed the horns of the beast, (who, in the 
mysterious dispensations of the same Almighty Ruler, were reinstated 
by Protestant England.) And now without looking to prophecy, we 
may discern in the signs of the times, indications that this same 
restless and unprincipled power, once more reviving the claims, and 
fighting the battles of her old protégé, is destined again to scourge the 
nations and to try the church. 

We are thus brought (the notice of the seventh trumpet being anti- 
cipated) to the era of the Reformation ; at which we were anxious to 
arrive, for reasons which will be obvious; and as furnishing good 
examples of the author's style and management of his subject, as well 
as being to us the most interesting of the yet realised parts of the 
Apocalyptic prefigurations. There is no point in the history of that 
event, or standing in immediate relation to it, on which the Protestant 
reader would be more likely to dwell with feelings of awe and of 
anxious expectation ; on which the greatest intensity of interest is 
more likely to be concentrated, than that immediately preceding its 
first outburst ; when the man of sin reigned supreme without a single 
visible opponent throughout the vast extent of his spiritual dominion ; 
when every rebellious tongue was silenced, and every knee ready to 
bend to the representative of Christ on earth. Nor, perhaps, has the 
Apocalyptic imagery, either in its more terrible or its more magnificent 
aspects, anywhere attained a higher reach in the sublime, than in that 
portion of the scenic series which Mr. Elliott supposes to correspond 
with this era. The passage is this :—‘‘And I saw another mighty 
angel come down from heaven, clothed with a cloud: and arainbow 
was upon his head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet 
as pillars of fire. And he had in his hand a little book open : and he 
set his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot on the earth, and 
cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth: and when he had 
cried, seven thunders uttered their voices.” Rev. x. 1—3. Mr. 
Elliott, then, as introductory to the application of the prophecy, calls 
the attention of his reader to that principle of allusive reference more 
or less preserved in the apocalyptic visions, and in visions figurative 
of Christ’s actions in his true church, to something opposed to it and 
to Him ; of which instances had been previously given. He then, as 
the allusive reference, here introduces, in all the magnificence of papal 
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royalty, and all the proud boastings and lofty pretensions of a super- 
human authority, and of a rule extending over land and sea from the 
farthest east to the farthest west—Leo X. 

It is certainly a fine idea, if it can be sustained, (and we see no 
reasons why it need be disputed,)—this of the mock Christ—the Anti- 
christ—now in the zenith of his power, with all his enemies trodden 
under his feet, sitting in the temple of God, and showing himself as 
God ; opening heaven to the believer, pardoning sins and dispensing 
the mercies of the covenant ; the usurper of the throne of Christ, the 
monarch of the monarchs of the earth, exacting an idolatrous homage 
from a prostrate world. It is a fine idea which represents this pseudo- 
Christ, in mock, and what but for the awful associations, would be the 
ludicrous sublime, acting out this prophecy, assuming the attitude and 
parodying the words of the true Lord of all, and bearing, unwittingly, 
the very name of “Lion.” But we must let Mr. Elliott finish the 
scene. 


“ Just when the Roman Antichrist seemed to have completed his triumph, and 
when,—not only without opposition in Christendom, but with Christendom consent- 
ing, applauding, admiring, and in the Papal exaltation and reign anticipating the 
fulfilment of Christ’s promised reign with his saints,—he acted out the character of 
Christ, and exercised, or professed to exercise, in regard to both worlds, Christ’s 
God-like functions and prerogatives ;—Just when, as if he had been the heaven- 
sent One, mighty to save, he opened heaven to each believer in his charms, how- 
ever laden he might be with guilt and sin, and exhibited himself to them as the 
dispenser of the mercies of the covenant, the Fountain of grace, the Saviour, the 
Justifier, the Sun of Righteousness ;—Just when, as if he had been the heir of the 
world, and He that was to have all things put under his feet, he claimed the king- 
doms of the earth (and not those of the Roman earth only, but those in the mighty 
seas beyond, that enwrap this terrene globe) as his own, and receiving homage for 
each one from the princes of the world, enfeoffed them as sovereign lord to whom 
he would ;—Just when, after, agreeably with the anticipations of some of the 
ancient fathers respecting the predicted Antichrist, assuming Christ’s title of lion, 
even as if the Lion of the tribe of Judah,—he did, by acts and mandates, framed with 
a view to secure the church and world in subjection to him, as it were, roar over his 
prey, and threaten every opposer ;—Just when, on the day of his enthronisation, 
as on a day of high festival, there were exhibited, amidst the applause of congregated 
Christendom, paintings on which art seemed to have delighted to lavish its ingenuity 
of device and of decoration, and which, as that which might best symbolise these 
his threefold prerogatives and functions as Christ’s vicar and impersonator, repre- 
sented the Pope (the usurper Antichrist) in one part, as beaming like the new risen 
sun from heaven upon earth, together with the covenant rainbow to reflect his 
brightness; in another, as placiny one foot on the land and the other on the sea ; in 
athird, as looking and crying, with the world in his clutch, as when a lion roareth 
on his prey ;—Just at this very time it was that there was the fulfilment of another 
symbolic painting, devised by higher than human art, and in direct contrast to the 
former, though framed above 1400 years before it— a painting which, in the 
visions of Patmos, represented Christ to St. John as now at length intervening, after 
long concealment, in vindication of his own rights, truth, and people,—revealing 
himself as the mighty covenant angel from heaven, with his face shining as the sun, 
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and a rainbow about Ais head,—planting moreover his right foot on the sea, his left 
on the land,—and crying with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
430, 431. 


It is at this juncture that the mighty angel whose personal and 
investing glories bespeak him to be none other than the Lord Jesus 
himself, appears on the scene with the open book, symbolical of the 
opening, at this time, of his own book—the Bible ; with his right foot 
on the sea and his left on the land, and announcing with a loud voice, 
as when a lion roareth, (though not to be immediately,) the time when 
“‘the mystery of God should be finished ;” and the earth, delivered 
from the usurping Antichrist, should be restored to its lawful sovereign, 
as foretold by his servants the prophets. The apostle is then com- 
manded to take the little book and to eat it; and is told that he must 
prophesy again before many peoples, and nations, and languages, and 
kings. And there was given him a reed like unto a rod: ‘and the 
angel stood, saying, Rise and measure the temple of God, and the altar, 
and them that worship therein. But the court which is without the 
temple leave out, and measure it not ; for it is given unto the Gentiles : 
and the holy city shall they tread under foot forty and two months.” 
Rev. x. 9—11; xi. 1, 2. Thus, as Mr. Elliott supposes, the Reform- 
ation is prefigured, with a particular allusion to its great originator and 
leader—Luther. It is to be recollected that in Mr. Elliott’s scheme, 
St. John is not a mere individual, or the spectator and narrator only 
of these visions, but that he himself fills an important place in them: 
that he is a symbolic person, sustaining a representative character— 
“impersonating Christ’s ¢rue church of the era prefigured, or rather 
its more eminent and influential ministers.” It is at this era that 
he may be considered as representing Luther and the Reformers, and 
the former especially, as the representative of the latter. And it is 
now, according to the same scheme, that Luther fulfils, in his own 
person, and with remarkable circumstances of correspondence, the par- 
ticulars of the prophecy—in his first commission to preach the Gospel 
-—his faithful obedience thereto in spite of the powers of Antichrist 
arrayed against him—his seclusion at Wartburg—his employment 
there in translating the New Testament—and finally, in his re-com- 
mission and prophesying again, &c., on his release from thence. That 
there is harmony enough in all this, as detailed and explained by Mr. 
Elliott, to give much plausibility to the interpretation, we readily 
admit : but whether he may or may not have carried his allusive 
system here a little too far—whether any incident in the life of 
Luther may have been thus specially prefigured, we may perhaps be 
allowed to say that we are not prepared to decide. Two statements, 
however, occurring in this part of the author's exposition, we feel called 
upon briefly to advert to : sufliciently important, if true, to justify the 
anxiety betrayed in their defence ; but, as we believe, not to be found 
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in the words of the Spirit supposed to intimate them, nor having any 
foundation whatever but in the preconceptions and the expositorial 
ingenuity of the excellent author. We refer to the authority of th 
civil magistrate in the affairs of the church, supposed to be implied i 
the temple-measuring, and the apocalyptic sanction given to th 
doctrine of apostolical succession, in the supposed first commission of 
Luther in his Romish ordination. It is not necessary for us to do 
more here than just to advert to these singular opinions, as they have 
so recently been examined in our pages.* Nor do we regret that occa- 
sion for lengthened protest in this place is thus removed. It is no 
common writer with whom we are compelled to disagree : learned, 
enlightened, liberal, and zealous for the truth, it is with equal surprise 
and pain that we find him here, so far led away from his subject and 
from himself. We would especially lament his adoption of the second 
of the opinions specified. That a Romanist or a Puseyite should be 
eager to find, or to invent, some foundation for his staple doctrine in 
the Apocalypse, and who recognises in that book no portrait of the 
apostate church to cramp his invention, would be consistent enough, 
But that a man who rejects all the uses for which a Puseyite glories in 
this doctrine ; who is too intelligent for its absurdity, and too liberal 
for its exclusiveness, and who, moreover, acknowledges the Babylonish 
harlot in the Church of Rome, and Antichrist in its chief bishop ; 
whose very purpose is to exhibit their abominations and enormities as 
drawn alike in prophecy and in history ; who has, in the book he is 
making his study, and which he has so well illustrated, the whole mass 
of imposture, cruelty, blasphemy, impurity, and loathsomeness, spread 
out in broad and luminous characters before his eyes—that such a man 
should have one look of regard to bestow on a spiritual affiliation with 
such a parent, is an extraordinary instance of the infatuating power of 
what are called “church principles,” even in their most diluted and 
liberalised form. 

The doctrine of the ecclesiastical supremacy of princes has also led 
the author to some remarks on separations from the churches estab- 
lished by such princes, and especially on the recent movements in 
Scotland, much to be deplored. Although he admits that, subsequent 
to what he considers the death and exaltation of the two symbolical 
witnesses at the Reformation, the witnessing was renewed in a new 
series of witnesses against papal and semi-papal errors and usurpations ; 
yet he cannot allow to the Scotch seceders their just claim to being 
enrolled amongst that honourable body. This, to our mind, is the 
most serious practical blemish in Mr. Elliott’s work. 

We turn with more satisfaction to the remaining prophetical deve- 





* Vide Congregational Magazine for December, 1844. 
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lopements of the great apostacy, in the supplemental and retrogressive 
figurations of the wild beasts of the abyss and of the sea. (Rev. xiii. 
and xvii.) The identity of these with each other, and of both with 
the little horn of Daniel’s fourth beast, and the Antichrist of St. Paul 
and St. John, Mr. Elliott has very minutely drawn, and, as appears to 
us, successfully established. In the interpretation of the first six 
heads of the beasts, and the ten horns, Mr. E. adopts that generally 
received by Protestant commentators : but with respect to the seventh 
and eighth he differs from all. His argument here is too diffuse to 
quote, and too complex to be made clear by abridgment. Suffice it 
to say, that he makes the seventh not a Christian but a pagan head, 
which, as one of the heads of the dragon, (Rev. xii. 2,) he thinks it 
must needs be, and expounds it of the quadripartite diademed head- 
ship established by Diocletian, which, wounded to death by the Chris- 
tian emperors, had its deadly wound healed, and was restored in a new 
form of superstition in the papacy, which thus became, chronologically, 
the eighth. 

There is one part of the vision applied by Mr. Elliot to the era of 
the Reformation, te which we should like to refer, although it will 
carry us back a little, namely, that in which the seven thunders (Apoc. 
x. 3, 4) are introduced; especially as a very good idea may be formed 
of the author’s originality and independence of thought from his 
treatment of this hitherto abandoned or ill-explained portion of the 
apocalyptic visions. Indeed, the reader who may happen to dip into 
this part of the work, will soon perceive that he has fallen upon a 
writer who is no servile follower of the opinions of others. The 
correctness of his interpretation must however depend here, as in other 
plaees, upon the soundness of his entire scheme, which makes the 
Apocalypse a sacred prefigurative drama, giving a series of scenic 
representations, in regular chronological order, of events affecting the 
church, amongst which those appertaining to the Reformation occupy 
a conspicuous station. It is also required, that amongst these the 
antagonistic position of Christ and Antichrist at this particular junc- 
ture, shall have its place. This much granted, and the interpretation 
is consistent if not conclusive. It has generally been supposed 
by commentators, either that the things uttered by the voices of the 
seven thunders, whatever they were, were never to be revealed, and 
that therefore it was presumptuous to inquire into them; or else that 
they were emblems or warnings of the septenary division of the seventh 
trumpet. Mr. Elliott emancipates himself without difficulty from the 
supposed prohibition of the first interpretation, and shows the untena- 
bleness of the second: whieh indeed, strictly speaking, is no interpre- 
tation at all. As one special mark belonging to these thunders, which 
serves to distinguish them from other thunders elsewhere mentioned as 
proceeding from the throne, they are said to have voices ; by which is 
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to be understood that they were not simply thunders, but, at the same 
time, sounds articulate and intelligibly vocal, analogous perhaps to that 
mentioned in John xii. 28. Another distinctive mark given is that of the 
thunders uttering their own voices—the proper reading of ras eavray 
gwvas—not the voice of an angel or from the throne, but their own 
voices, as something contrasted with or opposed to the others. And 
whereas the voice from heaven or of an angel, commanding the apostle 
to “‘write,”* referred in every instance to something faithful and true, 
these voices which he was commanded not to write, related to some- 
thing which was false and blasphemous, and directly opposed to the 
voice of the covenant angel ;— 


“Which being so, let me ask, as the angel’s voice was that of Christ, does not the 
probability suggest itself of the voice of the thunders opposed being that of Anti- 
christ ? Certainly the supposition seems thus far well to suit. For the voices of the 
Pope, expressed in his decrees and bulls, were, we know, regarded as oracles from 
heaven : indeed, the name most commonly given to them, when condemnatory, was 
that of Papal thunders. In corroboration of which supposition let me add that this 
appendage of the Papal Antichrist is recognised elsewhere in the Apocalypse as one 
of his most notable characteristics ; it being stated, in chap. xiii. as among the signs 
wrought by him before men, that he would cause fire to come down from heaven 
upon the earth ; meaning thereby, as I must here beg leave to presume, the lightnings 
and thunders of excommunication from his mock heaven. Now what is deemed 
worthy of note in the one description, may the rather be supposed to be alluded 
to in the other.”—Vol. ii. p. 450. 


We would gladly, did our space allow, follow our author through his 
elaborate disquisitions on the witnesses—the church in the wilderness 
—the two-horned, lamb-like beast-—the image of the beast—the 
name and number of the beast—the prescribed period of his power 
—and the actions, the pride, blasphemies and cruelties of the Papacy, 
as eminently fulfilling its prophetic delineations. These are all highly 
deserving of attentive perusal ; but we must confine ourselves in what 
further is permitted to us, almost exclusively to the latter, namely, the 
character and actions, and the prophetic times of the Papacy, as 
mutually illustrating and confirming each other, and thus evolving 
and fixing the desired basis of interpretation of the prophecies of both 
Daniel and John. Mr. Elliott’s work, on this principle alone, is 
invaluable. Here is indeed enough to satisfy the most incredulous, 
that all the prophecies describing the rise and actions of some future 
antichristian usurpation—namely, those of the little horn of Daniel ; of 
the beasts of St. John, with the harlot rider of the second; of the 
antichrist of the same apostle, and the man of sin of St. Paul—have 
at least the principal part of their fulfilment in the Papacy. It is 
scarcely possible, at this time, to over-rate the importance of enforcing 
this fundamental principle of protestant interpretation; not to strengthen 
ourselves in our ancient combat with Rome alone, but in our daily 
encounters with a new race of semi-papists, to whom these portions of 
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Scripture are as awkward and unpalatable as to the Romanists them- 
selves. And it is here that Mr. Elliott has rendered his greatest and, 
in these days, certainly the most desired service to the cause of truth ; 
for which every sincere Protestant owes him a deep debt of gratitude. 
Nor does the contest end with these. There is a third party, not 
confined to any particular profession, but chiefly belonging to what 
may be called the Maitland school: neither Romanist nor Puseyite, 
but yet helping both in labouring to unsettle the Protestant principle 
of interpretation. The basis on which this interpretation, now under 
these various assaults, rests, requires a larger notice; and we have 
detached it from the list of subjects enumerated as crowding upon us 
at the close of our remarks, for that express purpose. This basis is 
found in the prophetic times or numbers of 1260 days and 42 months, 
through which the events described were to run, and in which certain 
characters were to act their parts. And it will perhaps surprise some 
who have not been attentive to the passing controversies on these 
subjects, to be told, that upon the construction of these numbers, 
whether days or years, hangs the entire scheme of Protestant interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse. If they be years, as admitted by almost every 
commentator of eminence since the Reformation, the dJasis of their 
interpretation, though not its details, must be almost of necessity 
correct. If, on the contrary, with most of those who lived and wrote 
before that period, but who had little or no light to guide them, they 
be literal days, then the great apostacy has no place in the Apocalypse ; 
and we must believe that the greatest wonder which, on so stupendous 
a scale, men or angels perhaps ever beheld—a vast tyrannous, idolatrous 
empire bearing the name of Christ—a mock kingdom of the Messiah, 
co-extensive with the whole of the known world in which the name of 
Christ was named—was not of importance enough to engage the pen of 
inspiration :—we must believe, that while the comparatively diminu- 
tive affairs of the churches of Asia, occupying but a small territory and 
a few years, were deemed worthy of special note, and prophetic warn- 
ing, the great usurping church, in which all other churches were 
speedily engulfed, and which fills a space in the world’s history equal 
to one-fourth of its duration to the present time—in whose hands for 
the greater part of that time were the liberties and the lives of the 
saints—was not, in this same book, the last and fullest revelation 
vouchsafed by Christ to his church, thought worthy of any notice at 
all :—we must believe, that the myriads of martyrs slain by this church 
form no part of that white-robed company who are yet waiting to have 
their numbers completed :—we must believe, that the many exact and 
wonderful agreements between the things foreshown in the prophecy, 
and the rise, locality, character and actions of the Papacy are accidental 
coincidences, or altogether fanciful, and have nothing whatever to do 
with the church of Rome :—we must believe, in fact, that we are entirely 
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under a mistake, and indebted to these enlightened expositors for 
enabling us to get rid of so old-fashioned and untenable an hypothesis. 
But further;—running parallel with this is another desolating and 
persecuting power, which, in its historical fulfilments, has not only the 
same exactitude of correspondence with the great apostacy, but has 
also the advantage, decisive as we are compelled to consider it, of 
an exact fulfilment of prophetic periods or numbers also ; and these 
periods issue in the principle we are in quest of, namely, the apo- 
calyptic usage of a day for a year. They relate to the double set of 
Mahommedan conquests, first of the Saracens, and afterwards of the 
Turks, with the exact prophetic periods, as exactly fulfilled, allotted to 
both. They are very minutely and graphically described by Mr. Elliott. 
Are these, too, accidental coincidences? Or, are they the very tests and 
proofs of the right application and the truth of the prophecy, such as 
all prophecy must be judged by, and by the rejection of which, no 
prophecy with this class of reasoners, if any hypothesis stands in their 
way, can ever have the smallest chance of being received as fulfilled. 
Here, then, on the strength of the internal evidence which has been 
alluded to, we would prefer to let the question rest, rather than on any 
description of evidence ab extra, however plausible, not excepting that 
supposed to be furnished by the Old Testament. But we need not 
entirely slight such evidence, notwithstanding. Much stress is laid by 
the class of writers referred to, on the fact, or assumed fact, that God 
has given no warrant in any other part of his word for the use of the 
term day for a year. But supposing this to be true—has God given 
any intimation of his having tied himself so rigidly to rule, as this 
observation would imply, that he cannot adopt in one age, or in one 
channel of revelation, or for some one particular purpose, anything in 
contrivance, language, symbol, or hieroglyphic, but what he had used 
before? If he has given literal dates in one prophecy, that his 
purpose may be known, may he not be at liberty to adopt enigmatical 
ones in another prophecy, when his purpose is that for awhile the true 
period should be hidden? We have heard some pious individuals speak 
with a confidence on this subject which has struck us as bordering on 
the profane ; as if they had been admitted to the counsels of the Most 
High, and that nothing could possibly be said or done by him of which 
they had not been apprised. But has Scripture, the New Testament 
especially, nowhere given us examples of the use of the term day with 
such a latitude of signification as may suffice to remove this objection ? 
Christ said, ‘‘ Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and was glad.” This day 
referred to the whole period of the present dispensation of 2000 years 
or more. The “great day,’ or judgment day, it need not be said, 
must be a day of many years. And even unknown ages of futurity are 
termed by St. Peter (2 Ep. iii. 18,) ‘ nwepav awvos,” the day of the age, 
or of eternity, or ‘‘ for ever,” as in the English version. Again, in the 
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very book of the Apocalypse itself, the ten days’ persecution of the 
church at Smyrna, can scarcely be taken for ten literal days. 

Now these instances are not adduced as positive warrants for the 
interpretation of a prophetic day by a year; but simply to show, that 
God is bound by no limitation of language or of symbols, such as some 
seem desirous of binding him down to for purposes of their own; and 
that if he has nowhere before specifically represented years by days, 
he has used the latter term in senses sufficiently various and indefinite 
to establish, if we may so speak, the propriety of its application to any 
other case in the same metaphorical sense, without any violence done 
to previous usage, and without subjecting himself to the captious 
eavillings of some who would rather he were bound than themselves. 
But on this, as well as on the disputed, or rather positively denied 
point, of God’s having such a thing as a purpose for the temporary 
concealment of the real dates of a chronological prophecy, and the 
consequent employment of enigmatical ones—we have an example in 
the celebrated prophecy of the seventy weeks, or ‘sevens,’ of Daniel : 
which, when the prophecy was delivered, could not be known whether 
they were sevens of days or of years. So inconvenient has this fact 
been found by interpreters of the school referred to, that some, more 
bold than their fellows, have not hesitated to pronounce the prophecy 
unfulfilled—an instance of the captivity of the judgment to hypo- 
thesis, a knowledge of which is not without its use in enabling us the 
more readily to form our estimate of the rejection, by the same school of 
expositors, of the evidence of the apocalyptic fulfilments. 

It is on the internal evidence of the Apocalypse, then, that we 
would chiefly rely ; and we are fully convinced that here is enough, if 
we will attend to it, to develope its own principles of interpretation, 
and to rescue it from the hands of those who would persuade us that 
all that has approved itself to our convictions in its accordance with 
facts, all its well-recognised portraits, and all its exact and wonderful 
fulfilments, are no better than nursery tales and weak superstitions. 

But we must not omit here a reference to a singular fact, (also of 
the nature of internal evidence,) with the argument founded upon it, 
quoted by Mr. Elliott from Tychonius, a writer of the fifth century, 
who, amongst others, contrary to the assertion of Mr. Maitland, that 
the year-day principle was unknown in the Christian church before the 
time of Wickliffe, admits its necessity in the case of the two witnesses, 
and starts this staggering difficulty, namely—how the inhabitants of 
the earth living in different states could send gifts and congratulations 
one to another, if the time of the witnesses lying dead was only three 
and a-half literal days? Even in these days of steam packets and 
railroads, the thing is manifestly impossible. How, for instance, could 
presents be got ready and sent from Rome to Madrid, and from Madrid 
to Rome, within this time? Nay, even before they could well be pro- 
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cured and packed for carriage, their progress would be stayed, and the 
merry-making of the donors at an end. And they who, as Tychonius 
observes, were just before rejoicing over the witnesses’ death, would 
be confounded by the news of their resurrection. 

But to return to our author, upon whose work the bearing of all 
this will be obvious. If the remarks into which we have been led be 
not founded in truth, not only is he under a delusion, and his labour 
nought, but we too have our creed to reform, and some of its most 
cherished articles to expunge. The truth is, and it is no use to shut 
our eyes to it, that our principles as Protestants are undergoing some- 
thing like a general assault by a portentous combination of new 
enemies and old. It would seem as though the great enemy of the 
truth had projected a grand conspiracy against it, and had succeeded 
in bringing into his plan of operations, parties of diversified, and even 
of opposing views and designs, and in uniting them, some designedly, 
and some unwittingly, in a combined attack upon evangelical protest- 
antism ; and the question for us to decide is—whether in this posture 
of affairs, we will keep the vantage ground which the word of God has 
provided for us, or whether we will stand with our arms folded, and 
quietly surrender our best defences to Romanist impudence, Anglican 
sophistry, and the new lights of German hermeneutics ? 

The remaining portions of the series of apocalyptic prefigurations 
we can only glance at. The vials which follow next in chronological 
order, and are contained in the seventh trumpet, introduce the judg- 
ments on the beast and his ten horns, which are at once the punishers 
(‘‘ haters of the whore’) and the punished. They relate, in the scheme 
of Mr. Elliott and other modern commentators, as already observed, to 
the French Revolution, its antecedents, accompaniments, and conse- 
quences. Without bespeaking the reader’s judgment respecting 
every part of the interpretation given in the respective treatises on 
these portions of the prophecy, we venture to assure him that, replete 
as they are with interesting matter, he will be well repaid by the perusal 
of them. He need not probably be informed, that it is under the sixth 
of these vials, characterised primarily by the drying up of the Euphrates, 
symbolising the decay of the Turkish power, that we are supposed by 
most commentators to be now living. And all thereafter is future :— 
the fall of Babylon; the final judgments on the beast and his con- 
federate kings; the imprisonment of Satan, the resurrection of the 
dead, the general doom, and the glories of the new Jerusalem state— 
will furnish subjects for contemplation the most awful and impressive 
that can engage the human mind. But we must not pursue any 
further our already extended analysis (imperfect as it is) of this 
elaborate commentary. The author in the latter divisions of it, relat- 
ing chiefly to the last three chapters of the Apocalypse, adopts, as 
already observed, the millenarian system of interpretation. Our own 
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opinions on these subjects have been often expressed; and in leaving 
our readers with Mr. Elliott, we concede to them the privilege we 
claim on our own behalf—that of thinking for themselves. 

Our remarks may, perhaps, never reach the eye or the ear of the 
respected author of ‘‘ Hore Apocalyptice.’’ If they should, we doubt 
not he will take those wherein we have been compelled to differ from 
him in good part. We should have been wanting to ourselves, if we 
had done other than we have. We should be wanting to him, if we 
did not at the same time tender him our cordial thanks for his valuable 
contribution to the church of Christ, and to biblical literature in 
general. And we should be wanting in what we think due to the 
cause of truth, if we did not recommend the perusal of this remarkable 
book. It is clear that it will take its place as a standard work, and 
will undoubtedly be read by many who would never perhaps have 
troubled themselves about the Apocalypse. The man of letters will 
find it a rich literary banquet: the ecclesiastical historian, the archee- 
ologist, and the biblical critic and commentator, will each have his 
tastes gratified, and his study rewarded: while the student of the 
Bible—the real or professed searcher after the truth, of whatever 
denomination or diversity of views—his prejudices must be strong 
indeed, if he does not rise from a perusal of these volumes, with 
an acknowledgment that he has derived both instruction and 
improvement. 


The Institutions of Popular Education. An Essay to which the Man- 
chester Prize was adjudged. By the Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, 
LL.D., D.D. pp. 340. Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1845. 


So long as education means the drawing out of the faculties and 
feelings of our nature,—so long as those faculties and feelings must be 
educated in folly and vice, if not in wisdom and virtue,—so long as the 
saying of Bacon, which was the still older saying of Solomon, “ know- 
ledge is power,”’ possesses truth and force,—so long as Christianity 
itself appropriates and realises the description of ‘“‘the wisdom of God,” 
and its first experience and last attainment, as a religious process, is 
connected with ‘‘the opening of the eyes,” so long will Shakspeare’s 
emphatic language express a sober truth, 


“ Ignorance is the curse of heaven, 
And knowledge is the wing on which we fly to God.” 


That the education of the people should have to be provided for, 
and even to be advocated, in the nineteenth century, and in England, 
is a wonderful, yea, an awful fact, and one which might teach a lesson 
to many parties ; but we pass by the melancholy view of the subject, 
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and rejoice that “after so long a time” the general mind seems to 
understand and feel the claims of the instruction of the people. And 
yet there are obviously two classes among those who befriend and 
promote it, widely different in their views, aims, and motives. The 
one rejoices in popular education, the other yields to it; the one 
chooses it as the greatest blessing, the other adopts it as the smallest 
of two evils ; the one deems no effort too costly, in skill, pains-taking, 
or money, for its advancement, the other does the little that it seeks 
to do under the influence of a grievous dread of doing too much ; the 
one would treat it as a means of giving power to the people, the other 
simply as a means of getting or keeping power over them. We need 
not say to which class Dr. Hamilton belongs. 

The occasion of the volume before us was this. A churchman in 
Manchester offered, through Dr. Vaughan, one hundred guineas for 
the best essay on ‘“‘The best Method of extending the Benefits of 
Education to the People of England, consistently with the principles 
of Civil and Religious Liberty.” The adjudicators were the Rev. 
Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Criticism and Oriental 
Literature, in the Lancashire Independent College ; the Rev. Abraham 
E. Farrar, Wesleyan minister, and the Rev. John Kelly, Independent, 
both of Liverpool ; and their decision was unanimous in favour of Dr. 
Hamilton’s Essay, as containing ‘‘ more intellectual power, more prac- 
tical and sound sentiment, and greater compactness of argument, than 
any of its competitors.” 

None who know Dr. Hamilton will be surprised at this judgment. 
There are but few men in the kingdom more fit for a thorough dis- 
cussion of the important subject than he. A scholar himself, whose 
literary trifles would be many men’s hard tasks, possessing great grasp 
and vigour of intellect, and having kind and manly sympathy with 
human nature, he has the mental, moral, and literary qualifications 
for setting it, in all its breadth and bearings, before the public mind. 
He writes like one whose mind is thoroughly familiar with the theme ; 
whose views are not a recent acquisition, but an old growth; and who 
can present it not alone in the “cold light” of reason, but with the 
living warmth of love. And this is not a small matter. The advocate 
of the claims of the uneducated to be taught should be no mere man 
of facts and figures, no mere statist or grammarian, no mere lover 
of social order and ancient institutions. He should possess pre- 
eminently ‘‘a human heart.’’ He should have a high estimate of 
human capabilities and human rights. He should be able to detect 
and appreciate the moral excellences of the neglected classes, and 
with willing justice to ascribe many of their defects and vices to their 
neglect. He should ‘‘ yearn” over the ignorant as deprived of their 
birthright, and that through the treachery of others, rather than any 
fault of themselves, and in seeking to remove their ignorance should 
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feel that he is pleading their cause infinitely more than the cause of 
those whose property or stations may be jeopardised by their want of 
“vision.” Dr. Hamilton realises these requirements. High as his 
work must rank on account of the facts and the philosophy with 
which it abounds, its greatest charm to us, we confess, is the thorough 
and genuine humanity of its spirit. He speaks like one of the people, 
he takes an interest in them which no mere knowledge can secure, he 
understands their heart, and longs for their improvement, not as 
machines, or simple elements of the body politic, but as beings of 
vast spiritual capacities, and awful spiritual destiny, as creatures of 
God, and heirs of eternity. His whole work breathes the spirit of the 
following just and noble sentiments :— 


“ It is high time that they who profess Christianity should entertain both kindlier 
and juster feelings towards our common humanity. We are too much swayed by 
the extrinsic. We narrow our interest too much by the caste. We owe more to 
man as man. He may make himself vile, but he cannot make himself indifferent. 
His greatness will burst forth in spite of all his humiliations. We ought to reckon 
with him according to his true capacity and being. We are bound to set store upon 
him according to his unseen and predicted worth. We must follow him forth into 
his futurities of existence. Where we cannot give our homage, we can but the less 
withhold our suspense. What is the possible of such a creature! How tremendous 
are the alternatives which lie in the infinite of his existence ! 

“ Many writers suppose us inconsistent. They speak of man as unfallen. They 
regard him as now existing in his original condition. They treat him with scorn. 
They throw an air of ridicule around him. They mock and jeer him. They press 
us to unite with them in this contempt. They rely upon our concert, because of our 
avowed conviction that he is a degenerate creature. But our animadversions are of 
another kind. We cannot despise the lowest of the low, the vilest of the vile. We 
may shudder at their debasement. We may tremble for their doom. But our feel- 
ings are at the farthest remove from any sympathy with them who speak lightly of 
human nature. We see in it a fearful lapse. How different is their tone from ours! 
We regret it,—they make selfish use of it. We speak with pity,—they sport with it 
in scoff. We respect the original,—they see no trace of a higher state. We attempt 
its retrieval,—they despair. We behold in each individual man, the immortal, the 
charge of a Providence, the subject of an Atonement, the heir of an eternal Retri- 
bution. We mark the remains of greatness. We recognise the capacity and pledge 
of a restoration to that greatness. We see what was the innocence in the defile- 
ment. We learn the majesty from the ruins. Never will we consent to the dis- 
paragement of such a being! 

“ The nature of man is the shoal on which all infidel philosophy, and, if it can be, 
all infidel benevolence, are wrecked. These cannot explain him. They mark con- 
trasts in him which they cannot reconcile. The great and the little, the strong and 
the weak, the divine and the infernal, they cannot adjust. His origin they cannot 
deduce. His recovery they cannot meditate. They may explore all secrets, and 
master all difficulties, but this. Christianity alone makes it plain. Man is great but 
fallen, is strong but sinning, is divine but debased: therefore is he spiritually little, 
weak, infernal. It brings him back to spiritual greatness, and strength, and divinity. It 
shows him all he was, is, shall be. It explains the intermediate stages and processes. 
It accounts for all, Man! taught by this religion, I can abhor thee, dread thee, 
reverence thee, bemoan thee, shun thee, flee thee! But, O fearful, mysterious being, 
I cannot slight thee !’—pp. 33—35. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF POPULAR EDUCATIOi.. 13I 


Our object is not to write, but to review, an essay on education, and 
we shall, therefore, proceed to put our readers into possession of a 
general view of its contents, and some specimens of its principles and 
style. It contains ten chapters, with the following titles: —I. Pre- 
liminary Thoughts on Certain Portions of our Population. II. On the 
Poor, asaclass. III. On the Principal Divisions of the Labouring 
Community. IV. On the Kind of Education adapted to the Poor. 
V. On the Advantages arising from the Education of the People. VI. 
On Sabbath-schools. VII. On Foreign Systems and Means of Educa- 
tion. VIII. On the Statistics of Domestic Education. IX. On the 
Parties responsible for the Education of the People. X. On the Means 
and Resources of the Country to procure a sound Education for the 
People. In the first occurs the following important correction of a very 
common error, though it does not often assume a formal shape, and 
an error, too, into which we are perpetually falling in connexion 
with the highest and most spiritual enterprises. 


“In the treatment of inquiries which affect population, we are betrayed into a 
style of language, perfectly innocent, but not equally felicitous. We speak, when 
looking on the crowds of the town and city, of the masses discovered there. Now 
we, in this wise, talk of every congeries and conglomerate. We correct ourselves by 
qualifying the phrase : they are living masses, the masses of human beings. But our 
judgments are distorted by the phrase. We unconsciously glide into a prejudice. 
We have gained a total, without thinking of the parts. It is a heap, but it has 
strangely become indivisible. These masses present to us no delineations, no indi- 
vidualities. When we speak of mind in reference to them, it is as though there was 
but one mind informing all; or of capacity for feeling, as though there was but one 
eapacity for feeling exciting all. In reckoning of their number to a given space, or 
to a particular period, we absolutely break down these quantities, not into integers, 
but aliquots and fractions. We must reduce the sums into fifths, and thirds, and 
eighths. We call decimals to our aid. If disaster overtake the throng,—if military 
execution befall some lawless multitude,—we hear without surprise, that perhaps 
only two, or four, of the dense mass have suffered harm or death. From the extenu- 
ation which this is supposed to urge, we might imagine that the catastrophe was 
universally diffused: that the deadly missive, that the sabre gash, were equally dis- 
tributed. But each component was a perfect system of existence in himself. He 
who was wounded, only he was harmed; he who was killed, only he has died. 
There was no common nerve nor life in the crowd. We might say, only these were 
injured or were slain. But it is a solecism to say that only these of the multitude 
were thus affected. There is no compendium of men. All others of the multitude 
escaped, and these suffered as if they had stood alone. They lost nothing of them- 
selves in their associates. They were but their uncompounded selves. To himself, 
to his hereafter, to his God, each man is a separate entity,—you cannot divide nor 
multiply him,—you cannot make him something more or something less,—amidst 
whatever congregation of his fellows he is found, he is distinct from all, as though 
he wandered the lone pilgrim across the tuftless desert, or in solitary skiff traversed 
a shoreless sea.”—pp. 8, 9. 


The second chapter is worthy of entire quotation. The views it 
presents of the poor are manly and generous. It would be a good 
token if the newly-revived passion of charity were caused and guided 
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by them. That charity would be then more stable and less ostenta- 
tious ; it would lose in self-complacency, but gain in worth. 

The third chapter gives a fair and discriminating view of the ten- 
dencies and effects of the manufacturing and agricultural systems ; 
proving with ample evidence that the advantage is on the side of the 
former. Dr. Hamilton can appreciate the poetical aspects of the 
question as well as most, but he can also appreciate much more im- 
portant and substantial things. Poetry, like ‘‘ wisdom,” is “‘ good 
with an inheritance ;” but the inquiry is, ‘‘ How are men to live?” 
The customs of past days will not suffice for the present population. 
“Young England’s” “fancies” will not feed Old England’s people. 
Nor is this all. 


“ We inquire in simple wonder, how it is that the trade of manufacture must be 
mean, while the trade of agriculture is noble? Trade is the employment of capital 
in labour upon some work of God. The raw material may be flax, or it may be land. 
Each is the subject of change. There is the fine linen. There is the abundant harvest. 
The producers of food are worthy of all honour, but not more than the producers of 
that which gives food its social value. Food cannot of itself be riches. It is to be 
sold, it is to be exchanged for other commodities, and then the country is filled with 
plenty. We have not to cross wide seas to certify this. A country may be a 
granary, its hills covered with flocks, its fields waving with fruits, and yet its people 
famish. The money is not in the sack’s mouth. That corn must be turned into 
means of barter, that it may be eaten. Thus only can commonwealths become 
strong and great. Instead of being ashamed of factory and shop, we see in them 
the freight of our ships, the wealth of our colonies, the life of our commerce. But 
there is a nobler defence. The Medicean princes, the offspring of trade, scarcely 
were more true to literature than have been our successful traffickers. Mark the 
Portico and Atheneum of our towns. Observe the schools and institutions of 
learning. Here, too, freedom finds its favoured refuge. The law of opinion goes 
forth from thence and rules the land. These are the busy scenes in which principles 
are tested, truths discovered, and experiments assured. They may have a fault in 
the esteem of a constantly diminishing feudalism. It is the power which their 
knowledge gives: it is the improvement which their inquisitiveness accelerates: it is 
the liberty which their intelligence demands. Extinguish the manufacturing system 
of your country, and if you could yet till your land and meet your debt,—knowledge 
would have lost its firmest hold, and independence be driven from its noblest 
asylum.”—pp. 57, 58. 


The fourth chapter includes valuable remarks respecting the kind of 
education that should be given to the poor. Here the author’s stanch 
advocacy of religious, and Protestant, instruction will expose him to 
the objections of many friends of secular knowledge, and his thorough- 
going plea for secular instruction will expose him to the objections 
of not a few friends of religious knowledge. He has too much faith 
in Christianity not to base religion upon personal conviction. He 
has too much respect for real learning to suppose that it can be ac- 
quired in any very novel mode, and too earnest a desire for its diffu- 
sion not to deprecate the attempt. On the principle of making haste 
slowly, he would have men “begin at the beginning ;” while on the 
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solid well-laid foundation of ‘grammar learning’? he would raise 
the superstructure of “all wisdom.” The objections of faith or fear 
to the doctrines which he inculcates are sufficiently disposed of in the 
next chapter, which evinces on statistical, philosophical, and religious 
grounds, the advantages arising from the education of the people. Of 
these advantages we might almost say, that if any man can be ignorant 
after reading this chapter, “let him be ignorant.” The tone is not 
apologetic. The war is carried into the enemy’s camp. 


“The quaint, but just, apothegm, Knowledge is power, does not give all the 
truth. It is not true that there is none other power. Ignorance is power. It is a 
ready, congenial, and earnest capacity for ill. It selects not its instruments, it 
defines not its ends, but it turns everything into weapons, and suspects all as foes. 
Its stay is on brute strength. Its courage is fury. It knows no directing sway. It 
is unreasoning, monstrous, untameable. It is not devoid of cunning and per- 
severance. It can band its numbers, deal its sophisms, and aim its blows. And is 
this the power, which all confess to be so formidable, that we take to our embrace, 
in fear of the dangers of popular education? You may blind this giant-force, and 
hope then to make sport of its uncouthness : but it will be ‘ avenged for its eyes’ in 
a more indiscriminate and phrensied ruin, careless that itself should fall, if the 
framework of society may but perish with it.”—pp. 105, 106. 


In the sixth chapter we have a fine exposition of the excellences of 
the system of Sabbath-schools from one who well understands their de- 
fects, and who pleads wisely and eloquently for their perfection. In the 
seventh, important information is furnished respecting foreign systems 
and means of education ; while the eighth affords information, not less 
important, of the statistics of domestic education. 

Many circumstances combine to render the discussions in the ninth 
chapter most interesting. A great amount of reading is brought to 
bear on the question, ‘‘ What parties are responsible for the education 
of the people?” The interference of governments is shown to be un- 
called for and injurious, while parental power and responsibility are 
placed in their true and scriptural light. This is “ the conclusion of 
the whole matter.” 


“ We turn with humble submission and grateful delight from the institutes of man 
to the ordinances of God. In the laws of that religion by which He reigned before 
his ancients gloriously,—a polity and a church, as well as a faith,—there is no enact- 
ment which dissolves parental responsibility in the education of offspring, none 
which transfers it. He spake of the great ancestor of that people the encomium 
which contained the germ of their government: ‘ For I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
law, to do justice and judgment.’ This was to be the rule of transmission: ‘ Teach 
them thy sons and thy sons’ sons.’ ‘ And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house.’ ‘ He established a 
testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers, 
that they should make them known to their children: that the generations to come 
might know them, even the children which should be born, who should arise and 
declare them to their children.’ ‘The fathers to the children shall make known thy 
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truth.’ Not less tender and authoritative is the Christian law: ‘ Ye fathers, bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’ ‘ Children, obey your 
parents in all things; for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.’ What spoiler shall 
come up, and so insult our nature,—whai blasphemer shall arise, and so transform 
our religion,—as to alienate the rights of parentage, and the claims of childhood ? 
The Herod may not be at hand; the cry of Ramah may not be heard; but we will 
not hazard the innocents.”—pp. 257, 258 


The last chapter, on the educational means and resources of this 
country, maintains the possibility and the duty of a voluntary provi- 
sion for the educational necessities of the people. But we are unable 
to give extracts. And this is the less necessary, as we cannot doubt 
that our readers will be induced, by the importance of the subject, the 
known ability of the author, and the character of the specimens we 
have given, to obtain the volume for themselves. 

It is peculiarly desirable at the present time, that sound and healthy 
principles of education should be diffused. The public attention is 
turned towards the subject, the public feeling is in favour of it. Recent 
circumstances of various kinds have revealed and stimulated the in- 
terest taken in it by the wise and the benevolent, while even the foolish 
and the selfish are borne along by the moral pressure. There may be, 
here and there, some misshapen remnant of the unbelief and distrust 
of a former generation, but at any rate, if any do not speak approval, 
they are obliged to be silent. The great deliverance of the people is at 
hand, and their oppressors help it on. The Egyptiansare spoiled. But 
“zeal” for education even, may be “without knowledge,” and like 
that for other things, without knowledge it ‘‘is not good.” It must 
itself be educated. We therefore hail the work of Dr. Hamilton as 
seasonable, as well as sound. Not that we would express an unquali- 
fied acquiescence in every sentiment it contains. That would involve 
a grave departure from the custom of our craft. But there is very 
little that we should hesitate to echo and defend. Objections would 
relate chiefly to secondary matters, and a morbid criticism alone could 
dwell on them. Six months only were allowed for the writing of the 
essay! Of course the writing of it was all that could be done, amid 
the pressure of constant and numerous professional engagements. The 
book as to its essence was made before. The only need was that of 
form. The principles and facts had not to be obtained, but only put 
together and expressed. We make not this reference to time as an 
excuse : it may explain some trifling things. But the book needs no 
excuse. It is emphatically, a good book ; religious without sectarian- 
ism, learned without dryness, philosophical without conceit, and 
intensely human without cant. 

As to the style, it is Dr. Hamilton’s. We are not bold enough to 
undertake its defence. Its abruptness—its uncommon terms—its use 
of words in their “classical,” and not ‘‘ conventional’? sense—its 
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occasional obscurity, at least to some readers, from its brevity—its 
lack sometimes, of distension, which, to refer to a wise remark of 
Whately’s, is as necessary as nutriment, of which it has abundance— 
its too frequent exclamations and interrogations—these are things 
which we should find it difficult to vindicate. But they are more than 
redeemed by excellences. The copiousness of diction—the ever-ready 
illustration—the classical allusion, always apt, and forcible—the 
beautifully-fitted phrase and sentiment of Scripture—these are charms 
that give an equal grace to the compositions of no other writer that 
we are acquainted with. And even for what may strike us as defects, 
it should be said, that different minds suggest and require different 
styles—that affectation in one is nature in another—that there are 
many more who could not, than who would not, write like our author ; 
and that his very faults “lean to virtue’s side’’ when compared with 
the common-place correctness, and pointless polish, of much that is 
continually issuing from the press. 

Such a man is the property, not of a congregation or a sect, but of 
his country ; and we rejoice in the prospect of his presenting to the 
public some of the rich results of studies prosecuted with no common 
love, and yielding no common fruit. The present volume is both a 
fulfilment and excitement of hope. It cannot but be read, and can- 
not be read without leaving a wise and deep impression on the mind. 
That impression will be in harmony with its concluding appeal, with 
which we close our notice. 


“Christian education is our want, and willbe our strength. Let it be no longer 
delayed. Let it be no more stinted. Give it the scale which it deserves. Grudge 
not the due proportions. Lift it on high. Let it overtower the noblest monuments 
of the land. Let ‘ Wisdom build her house,’ let her ‘ hew out her seven pillars,’ let 
her ‘ cry upon the highest places of the city!’ This will be solid fame. It will be 
true glory. It will bring all other blessings with it. It will be the security of all. 
If, like Solomon, we, as a nation, seek ‘an understanding heart,’—not only a secular 
education, but a religious discipline,—that we may ‘ discern between good and bad,’-— 
‘God will give unto us that which we have not asked, both riches and honour !” 
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Tue Canapa TEMPERANCE ApvocatE—THE Curistian WitNEss— 
Tae Free Caurcu Macazine, ANp Tue Evancetica, MacazIng.— 
On Objectionable Advertisements. 


Tue colonial journal at the head of this list, has originated a move- 
ment which we trust will continue to advance, in defiance of the secret 
influence of interested parties against it, until the whole periodical 
literature of the religious world shall be purged from abominations 
which have often provoked the sneer of the infidel, and countenanced 
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the mercenariness of the covetous. Its rise and progress have been 
as follows. 

In its number for August last, there appeared an article headed 
British Religious Periodicals, in which occur the following passages : 

“We seldom or never take up a religious newspaper or periodical from Great 
Britain, without seeing evident tokens of the extremely stunted growth of the tem- 
perance reformation in that generally speaking, highly favoured country. As an 
illustration we may refer to the Christian Witness for June last, a paper published 
under the auspices of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Campbell of the Tabernacle, author of Jethro, the Martyr of Erro- 
manga, and other able and popular works. Here surely we are entitled to look for 
as much enlightenment and purity as in any periodical in the empire, and yet here 
in conspicuous characters we find the following advertisement, which we hesitate not 
to say could not appear in a religious paper on this side of the Atlantic, without 
filling the minds of its well-wishers with grief and alarm, and greatly damaging its 
usefulness and circulation : 

“¢ Foreign Wines,’ &c. [Here follows one of Schweppe’s advertisements. ] 

« But it may be said that these are the least objectionable of intoxicating drinks, 
and that as long as the wines of commerce are used at the Lord’s Supper, so long is 
it right and proper that they should be advertised in religious papers. What, how- 
ever, will be said of the following advertisement in the same number, to which none 
of these palliatives will apply ? 

“¢What’s in a name ?’—Shakspere. 

“¢ Brett’s Improved Patent Brandy,’ &c. [The whole of the advertisement is 
omitted. ] 

“ This is certainly a strange way of witnessing for Christ, and we can compare it 
to nothing but the advertisements of slaves in the religious papers of the Southern 
States, or, if such a case could occur, the advertising of opium in the publications of 
Christian missionaries in China or Turkey.” 


It was felt by the Editor and Committee of the Christian Witness, 
that these remarks applied to but one class of the exceptionable 
advertisements which appear in the columns or on the covers of our 
weekly and monthly journals, and that the advertising of what are 
called Patent Mxpicinzs, for comparatively few of them really are so, 
ought also to be suppressed, at least in religious periodicals. The 
Committee of the Congregational Union passed a resolution condemna- 
tory of the practice, and the Editor, in the number for November, thus 
vindicated that step. 

“This measure will considerably affect the profit of advertisements, for quacks are 
among the best supporters of the stamp office. But we have an unalterable convic- 
tion that the step is right and proper, an act of homage to religion and decency ; for 
the bulk of quack advertisements are not meet accompaniments of a family maga- 
zine, which is the hand-book of youth, and forms, to a large extent, the subject of 
sabbath reading. We fell into the current and followed the bad example of the pre- 
existing religious periodicals, but reflection has led us to see our mistake, and we 
hasten to repair it, assured that we shall give satisfaction to all our readers who pro- 
perly estimate the true character of modern quackery, which is one of the vilest and 
foulest of all foul and vile vocations, sustained to an incredible extent by fraud, 
forgery, and falsehood, and fraught with delusion, disease, and death! To publish 
their nostrums is to partake of their deeds; to receive their money is to share their 
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spoils, and aid them in making war upon mankind. No vehicle renders them such assist- 
ance in the work of rapine as the religious magazines, which, among the thoughtless 
masses, powerfully and naturally tend to dignify the hateful system and to sanctify 
the ruthless imposture. On this point the communications of some of our corres- 
pondents are both startling and grievous, and such as show the necessity of religious 
men, and religious magazines, cutting all connexion with quacks and quackery. 

“With respect to wines and spirits the affair is wholly different; it cannot be a 
sin to prepare and sell what it is not a sin to buy and use, and with respect to either, 
we have no doubt ; but as many Christians, both ministers and members, whom we 
esteem and love, and desire to please for their good to edification, entertain opinions 
different, in various degrees, from ours, we resolve, thus far at least, to meet their 
views, and to aid them in their benevolent exertions. With the exception of certain 
doctrines, which we deem erroneous, and certain practices, which we hold prepos- 
terous, we admire the temperance movement, and on the principle of simple expe- 
diency are prepared to give our cordial aid in advancing it.” 


This announcement was followed in a few days by the following 
paragraph in The Free Church Magazine. 


“Quack ADVERTISEMENTS.—Our indignation has often been excited by the 
unblushing admission of odious announcements of quack medicines, lotteries, and 
intoxicating drinks, into the columns of our religious magazines and newspapers ; 
and we have arranged for the preparation of an article calling public attention to the 
subject. We rejoice, however, that in the case of the Christian Witness, our com- 
plaint is likely to be anticipated ; and although we cannot enumerate all the other 
transgressors, we understand that the Evangelical Magazine, the Baptist Mayazine, 
the Patriot, and the Watchman, seldom or never want such advertisements—we, 
therefore, call on them to follow the example of the Christian Witness forthwith. 
Our contributor is collecting files of the different offenders, which includes, we are 
sorry to learn, some of our Free Church papers; and when he has completed his 
collection, we shall publish the whole.” 


Having expressed ourselves strongly in committee upon the loath- 
some abominations of many of the advertisements in question, we felt 
ourselves bound to announce, “ That advertisements relating to Quack 
Medicines, Wines, and Ardent Spirits, will not be received,” and 
inserted on the covers of The Congregational Magazine. 

We rejoice to find that the trustees of The Evangelical Magazine 
have followed these good examples, as will be learned by the following 
extracts from their number for January. 


“ Much discussion has, of late, been held among the friends of religion and huma- 
nity, on the subject of certain advertisements which occasionally make their appear- 
ance on the covers of our religious periodicals ; and heavy censures have been pro- 
nounced upon ourselves and others for not having excluded all announcements of 
quack medicines, spirits, and wines. We beg at once to say, that we have no desire, 
by any act of ours, to retard the progress of national reform, or to put a stumbling- 
block in the way of our brethren. We are firm friends to the temperance cause ; 
and detest quackery in medicine, in religion, and in mercantile life. 

“ We will, therefore, cheerfully abandon in future the publication of all advertise- 
ments of quack medicines; which will be an act of homage to our own taste and 
judgment, no less than a concession to the strongly expressed opinions of some of 
N. 8S. VOL, IX. T 
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our best friends, who, with ourselves, deeply deplore the disease and mortality occa- 
sioned by the nostrums of medical quacks published daily in this vast metropolis. 

“ In conceding the second point pressed upon us from so many quarters, we must 
beg it distinctly to be understood, that we do not regard it as unlawful to sell or buy 
spirits or wines, and that, therefore, we cannot hold it to be sinful to advertise them. 
But as many, whom we greatly respect, differ from us on these points, we shall con- 
sider that we are acting on the safe side in acceding to their warmly-expressed 
wishes. If, in doing so, we can in any degree advance the cause of temperance, we 
shall indeed greatly rejoice. But we must look to those friends whose wishes we are 
anxious to consult, that they will do the utmost in their power by promoting the sale 
of the magazine, to prevent loss to the cause of the widow and fatherless.” 





The Editor of The Free Church Magazine has arraigned The Baptist 
Magazine, The Baptist Reporter, The Evangelical Magazine, and The 
Watchman and The Patriot newspapers, for inserting advertisements 
which excited in his mind “feelings of mingled indignation and 
disgust.”” We have not had an opportunity of seeing some of these, 
but in others we fear there are not any signs of amendment. We 
therefore earnestly invite the co-operation of the editors and proprietors 
of all the religious journals in the empire, ‘‘to purge out this old 
leaven,”’—to make a speedy end of this just reproach. Culpable neglect 
alone could have permitted it to reach its recent state of enormity. 
All parties, editors, proprietors, and publishers, must share in the 
blame, for we have all been negligent about it; but now attention has 
been called to it by the faithful remonstrances of our colonial con- 
temporary, and its manifold evils have been confessed, we must not 
rest satisfied till all works consecrated to the advocacy of Christian 
truth and holiness be purified from these offensive announcements. 








Ecrxctic Revisw.—Its present Position. 


The Eclectic Review was established in 1805 by a few gentlemen of 
property and learning, and several ministers of different denominations, 
amongst whom were Dr. Adam Clarke and the Rev. Samuel Greatheed. 
The latter gentleman was chosen its first editor, but the incessant 
application which it demanded, impaired his health so seriously as to 
render his resignation of the office indispensable. He was succeeded 
by a pious young barrister, Daniel Parken, Esq., who for six years ably 


and successfully carried forward the work, when he was cut off by a : 
sudden accident in the morning of his days. How the editorial chair » 
was filled up on this event we know not, but for many years it was : 
occupied with much ability by Mr. Josiah Conder, who, however, ) 
vacated it in favour of Dr. Thomas Price, its present gifted editor. | 


During this period its pages were enriched by contributions from the 
ablest writers connected with the Dissenting body, such as Robert Hall, 
John Foster, Olinthus Gregory, John Pye Smith, and Isaac Taylor. In 
the lapse of years its general character was changed by the decrease or 
withdrawment of its early friends, and it became the advocate of volun- 
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tary noncouformity as well as of evangelical religion. The tone of 
some recent articles on ecclesiastical questions and the principles of 
others on political changes have not been acceptable, as we intimated 
in our last number, to a large body of English Nonconformists. This, 
we believe, has been one amongst many reasons for the establishment 
of The British Quarterly Review. How this affair is regarded by a 
large class of Dissenters in Scotland, may be inferred from the following 
paragraphs in the last number of The United Secession Magazine :— 


“ Since the agitation of the Voluntary controversy, the Eclectic has given increased 
prominence to the principles of dissent, and has stood forward as a decided advocate 
of the anti-church and state conference held in London last summer, for the purpose 
of arousing and combining the energies of Dissenters throughout the kingdom in 
active and systematised opposition to civil establishments of religion. The growing 
merits of the Eclectic have, in some quarters, been charged against it as an offence. 
It has become too decided for a certain class of Dissenters in the south. Our readers 
may not be aware to what extent there prevails in some circles of nonconformity— 
especially the metropolitan—a shyness, if not a timid aversion to press upon public 
attention the principles of dissent. When a practical grievance pinches the toe, 
there is at times a considerable outcry ; but after the formalities are gone through of 
a remonstrance with government, and a few petitions to the legislature, the non- 
cons resume their quiet course, apparently relieved by a little clamour, and con- 
senting to bear their grievances under protection of an occasional protest. A great 
body of the English Dissenters, however, are tired of this gingerly dallying. They 
are resolved to act and to continue to act—to attack the root of the evil in the prin- 
ciple on which state churches are based, and to rouse their brethren and the com- 
munity to a sense of its sinfulness, injustice, and impolicy. The Eclectic Review has 
taken this side. It has done so without violence, but with straightforwardness and 
decision. In this course its tone is in keeping with the cause which it advocates, and 
with the high reputation for talent which it has hitherto sustained. What then? 
Why, the men that peep and mutter at practical grievances must have a journal of 
their own—a journal occupying the same field as the Ee/ectic, under the name of the 
British Quarterly Review. Hostility to the Eclectic is of course disavowed; but it is 
involved in the very nature of the undertaking. It is acknowledged that both 
journals cannot continue long to exist. The competition, then, is one in which the 
existence of the Eclectic is perilled, because it has taken its stand on principle—to 
the extent of supporting the anti-state church movement as a legitimate and likely 
method of promoting the cause of religious liberty. We call on our readers to mark 
the state of the case. We ask if the Eelectic Review has not strengthened its claims 
by the very course which has evoked the hostility of the chiefs of ‘moderation.’ 
We trust the rival journal will meet with no countenance in this part of the kingdom; 
and that the friends of the Voluntary principle among us will display some alacrity in 
strengthening the Eclectic as the well-approved advocate of our cause.” 


We must confess that we deeply deplore this style of remark, which 
is but little calculated to advance the cause our brother editor has at 
heart ; for, in fact, it is neither kind nor just. Dr. Vaughan, the 
editor of “‘ The British Quarterly,” when residing in one of the most 
aristocratic parishes of the empire, and at the time his ministry was 
frequently attended by some of the highest members of the aristocracy, 
had the courage in the vestry of that parish to assert the voluntary 
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principle, and also to resist the payment of church-rates, before the 
assembled magistrates, at the hazard of making sacrifices such as some 
of his opponents had it not in their power to risk. That gentleman and 
his supporters are not deficient in attachment to the voluntary principle, 
nor in earnest desire for the abolition of established churches, as their 
publications will evince. But they will not seek these objects by main- 
taining an “active and systematised opposition” to the certain injury 
of spiritual religion in the churches, nor by allying themselves with 
chartists and rash and reckless partisans, to the vast scandal of Chris- 
tian brethren of other denominations, and to the certain peril of their 
own spiritual prosperity. For ourselves, we can sincerely say, that we 
have no “ hostility” to the Eclectic, or its estimable editor, but heartily 
wish it may retain the support of all classes of Dissenters, which, how- 
ever, can alone be secured by forbearance and charity. 


Tue Jewish Curonicite.—Tue Voice or Israut.—The State 

of the Jews. 

These periodicals, conducted by sons of Abraham, the former a 
Mosaic, and the latter, a Christian Jew, must be regarded with deep 
interest, by all who long for the salvation of Israel. Time was when 
the Jewish mind, at least in this country, was as stagnant as the Dead 
Sea; and any sign of life was as great a wonder as a ripple upon its 
leaden waters. But Divine Providence (may we not indeed say the 
Spirit of God?) has stirred it to its lowest depths; and it is impos- 
sible to predict the results of the commotion. Our readers know that 
a synagogue of reformed Jews, throwing aside the traditions of their 
fathers, already exists in London; and within the last few days, a 
Jews’ Literary and Scientific Institution has been established in one of 
their old synagogues, now denominated “ Sussex Hall,” in honour of 
his late Royal Highness, who took an enlightened interest in the 
welfare of that people. As a specimen of the feeling at work amongst 
them, we extract a few sentences from the Jewish Chronicle, from the 
pen of some conservative Jew : 

“We English Jews, in this country, but not of it, pray constantly to return to 
Jerusalem, and our own land. We want, therefore, no modern assimilating plans 
to draw us nearer to the Christians, and gradually pave the way for a gentle slide 
into Trinitarianism and emancipation. We want no schemes which will give our 
children the power to say, ‘Our fathers did as they liked, and without authority 
altered what they pleased, and we will do the same.’ There would be no end to 
reforms, if they were once sanctioned ; there is no power now which can sanction 
them, and therefore every man who takes upon himself to set up for a religion- 
maker is without the pale of the law, end if we were in our own land, would be 
amenable to the penalty of death !” 

How uniform are the arguments and instruments of sacerdotal and 
traditional religion, whether it be perverted Judaism or corrupted 
Christianity ! 
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The Rev. Ridley Herschell, if we mistake not, conducts The Voice of 
Israel, which is very superior to the preceding in style and execution ; 
and contains much curious information respecting the opinions, 
position, and proceedings of the Jewish nation in England and foreign 
parts. Both works, which will not cost together sixpence a-month, 
should be seen by those of our readers who feel solicitous for the 
gathering in of ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 





CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Duriné the last summer, our learned friend Dr. Henderson, Theological Tutor of 
Highbury College, made “A Tour to the Valleys of Piedmont,” and has just pub- 
lished a volume entitled “THE VAaupo1s; comprising observations and remarks on 
the origin, history, and present condition of that interesting people.” As an 
experienced and accomplished traveller, our readers will find Dr. Henderson a valu- 
able guide to scenes that were formed by the Creator as the strongholds of his 
persecuted church, and that have witnessed the faithfulness of his saints, even to 
the death. We hope to give a more extended notice of this seasonable volume at 
an early opportunity. (J. Snow.) 

Those who heard the Rev. A. J. Morris, of Holloway, deliver an introductory dis- 
course at Cheshunt, at Bassingbourne, and at Stockwell, will, we are persuaded, be 
solicitous to revive the powerful impression which its delivery produced, by perusing 
its spirit-stirring statements. We are, therefore, happy to announce its publication, 
under the title of “ Congregational Dissent Apostolical Conformity,” and can assure 
those who did not hear it, that we have rarely found so much Scripture principle and 
sound common-sense condensed into so few pages of vigorous, idiomatic English. 
It will well repay a perusal. (C. A. Bartlett.) 

The first number of a useful work has just appeared, entitled “ The Continental 
Echo, and Protestant Witness,” to supply a cheap and popular medium, by which 
British Christians may acquire a knowledge of the proceedings and literature of 
Foreign Protestants, and also to be an organ for promoting and manifesting 
Christian union. The idea’is good, for such a work is much wanted, and we hope 
it will be supported. The first number has much interesting information, especially 
relating to the relic of the holy coat at Treves, and the indignant remonstrance of a 
Catholic priest, John Ronge, with the Bishop, for tolerating such superstitions. 
(J. Snow.) 

The Rev. David E. Ford, whose pungent essays are well known, and have been very 
useful, has just published a fourth, on a subject which calls for the attention of both 
ministers and churches, “ Laodicea; or, Religious Declension; its Nature, Indica- 
tions, Causes, Consequences, and Remedies.” We cannot pledge ourselves to an 
approval of every sentiment that may be found in this little book, but it is a search- 
ing and faithful appeal on subjects of vital moment, the perusal of which must 
alike improve the heart and the life. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 

We have just received Sir Culling Eardley Smith’s promised pamphlet, entitled 
“The Romanism of Italy. Preceded by a Correspondence with the Catholic Institute 
of England.” It is full of information, but we must reserve our remarks till a 
future number. (J. Snow.) 

Having long ago recorded our opinion of the general excellence of Mr. Vincent 
Novello’s “Psalmist: a Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, suited to all the varieties 
of Metrical Psalmody,” we are happy now to announce that it is republished in four 
separate vocal parts, the alto, tenor, treble, and bass. Each containing the 400 
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pieces, but in so compact a form that it may be conveniently carried in the pocket, 
whilst the musical typography is remarkably distinct and very beautifully executed. 
(J. Haddon.) 

Our more erudite readers who perused with interest the elaborate series of papers 
“On Christian Baptism,” which appeared in our volumes for 1841, 1842, and 1843, 
will be gratified to know that they are now avowed by their author, the Rev. John 
H. Godwin, the resident tutor of Highbury College, who has reprinted them in a 
volume with considerable additions and alterations. It is a book that cannot fail to 
make an impression upon all candid, scholar-like minds, and we rejoice that the 
usefulness of its essays will be greatly extended by this separate publication. (J. Snow.) 

The knowledge which our children acquire of the families and countries of the 
earth by taking an interest in the cause of missions, is one amongst many benefits 
which result therefrom. To promote this the Rev. Jabez Burns has published a 
valuable book for Christian children, entitled “‘ Missionary Enterprises in many Lands, 
with a brief History of Missionary Societies.” It will excite the compassion, inflame 
the zeal, and inform the minds of its juvenile readers. (Aylott and Jones.) 
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HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Appeal of one of its Friends. 
We leave the subjoined note, addressed to one of the Secretaries, to speak for 
itself. The writer wishes to remain unknown. May we hope that his zeal will pro- 
voke many! In order to make his remarks better understood, it is desirable to 
state, that at the last annual meeting of the Society several gentlemen came forward 
and promised specific sums, if a certain number could be obtained during the year. 
Thus one promised £5, if thirty-nine would do the same. Another promised £10, 
for five years, if twenty-nine others would give the same amount. A third party 
promised £50, if other nine would join him. All this has been again and again 
stated to the readers of “ The Christian Witness.” The progress up to this time has 
now to be mentioned. The first list has been happily completed. The second list 
has only received a small proportion of names. The third list, however, is near its 
completion, and our hope is, that the urgent appeal of the writer of the note will 
succeed in accomplishing his object. Only two sums of £50 are now needed to 
secure the liberal offer of our friend. Deeply should we regret that his desire 
should not be realised. 
“W. , 13th Jan., 1845. 
“My Dear Sir,—I have been expecting to hear from you, claiming the promised 
£50, upon conditions, and also the first £10 of annual subscription. I can assure 
you I shall be pleased to learn that you have already £450, and you shall then not 
be long before you can say the £500 is in hand. 1 am unwilling to entertain the 
idea that you will inform me you have not succeeded in both instances in obtaining 
the required sums, yet, I must say, your silence causes doubts. It cannot be that 
this Christian country is destitute of individuals that are able to meet these pro- 
posals ; neither should we find them unwilling, did they but rightly value the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who though he was rich yet for our sakes became poor. 
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This done, it would then be no less considered the duty than the privilege of wealthy 
Christians to aid in this blessed cause, and we should find their benevolence not only 
extending to our own land, but even to the very ends of the earth, that they might 
hear of the salvation of our God. Waiting your reply as to how this matter stands, 
‘*T am, my Dear Sir, yours, &c., 
“J. W.” 


“While souls are perishing, some men are only anxious about power. The 
spirit of bigotry is producing in many rural districts injurious effects. It enters into 
social life, and even into the domestic circle, and sows the seeds of bitterness and 
strife. Religious teachers, who should be men of peace and promoters of concord, 
are widely and actively employed in fomenting division, and many of our missionaries 
are assailed, not with the weapons of truth and righteousness, but with those of 
contempt, calumny, and angry denunciation. Happily, the arm of the law protects 
the missionary, or personal liberty would in some instances be in danger! The high 
church notions and delusions of some of their active men seem to produce an un- 
happy effect on the mind, and to transform well-educated and naturally amiable 
individuals into harsh, domineering, and bitter opponents.” 


The working of “‘ The Allotment System.” 


The following extracts will show that even plans which might greatly benefit the 
labouring poor are likely to be perverted by bigotry into great evils. Indeed, 
there is reason to fear that the “allotment ” system will be made an engine of 
oppression in the hands of influential men, and in many instances keep away from 
the chapel some who now attend, though not decidedly religious, while it will oppress 
the pious poor who are desirous of alleviating their condition. A missionary in 
Norfolk thus writes :— 

“Had it been possible for party influence and a strong combination of etfort to 
have prevailed against the truth of God, our voice had long since been silenced, and 
our small sacramental band had ceased to exist. 

“ The allotment system, as worked by the clergy, presents a formidable barrier to 
our village labours. The peasantry frequently apologise for their absence from our 
services by saying, ‘ Sir, we’ve each a small piece of land, and we dare not anger the 
parson. 

Another missionary in Yorkshire, referring to the same subject, says,— 

“ We have recently had a change of clergymen, by which we have had given to us 
a vicar and curate of the high-church school, instead of a Puseyite. To the present, 
things have gone on so comfortably that we began to hope that all would be very 
pleasant to all parties in the parish ; but all on a sudden the vicar has proposed, it is 
said, to divide the church lands into allotments for the parishioners, so as to allow 
each family a portion; but with this understanding, that the holders of the land 
shall both attend the church themselves, and send their children to the church schools. 
it is easy to see how all this will work, if carried into effect. I fear that in the 
present state of the humbler classes, (poor as they are,) they will be tempted, in 
many cases, to take the land on the conditions stated. The only thing I feel that I 
can do is, to leave the thing in the hands of God, who alone can help in such a case.” 

Some of the other missionaries are greatly afraid that the whole scheme of allot- 
ment, so far as many of the gentry and clergy are concerned, is one intended to 
extinguish the little liberty that yet exists among the poor in agricultural districts. 
They give some weighty reasons for this suspicious view of the subject. The 
missionaries are deeply anxious about the temporal interests of the poor on their 
several stations. They know their numerous privations, and how much they need 
the considerate aid of enlightened and benevolent men, not in the shape of charity, 
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but in the form of labour. And where full labour cannot be obtained, the allotment 
system appears to many of them the best device for alleviating their troubles. But 
then the missionaries meet with many proofs that men who are liberal in politics, 
and nominally the friends of religious liberty, are so ignorant of its first principles, 
that they do not know they are violating them when they eject the cottager from his 
dwelling, “ because he goes to the Dissenting chapel.” This alarms them, and they 
tremble for the religious liberties of the poor, if the allotment system should come 
generally under the control of the clergy and of land-owners. 
Compulsory Baptisms. 

But it is not only in temporal matters that the spirit of party is shown: it is 
extending to religious matters more widely than many are aware of. We have been 
accustomed to the outrageous claims of the tractarian clergy, as to their being the 
only authorised dispensers of the sacraments; but we believe the following case is 
entirely new even for that class of men. 

“A clergyman in the favoured diocese of Exeter called on the parents of the 
children who attended the school connected with the church, to inquire if any of the 
children had been baptized by Dissenting teachers. He found two or three in one 
family in that situation. He insisted upon the parents procuring godfathers and 
godmothers, and taking them to church to be re-baptized, or they would be imme- 
diately dismissed from the school! This seemed so incredible that, when the state- 
ment appeared in the journal of the missionary, a note was written to him, request- 
ing his authority, and begging him to be quite certain that what he mentioned could 
bear investigation, and was not a mere report. His reply is as follows :— 

“ Immediately on the receipt of your obliging letter of the 7th instant, I rode to 
A——-, not willing to trust to reports; went to the Rev. Mr.—~. He received me 
courteously, but expressed his determination to carry out his principles; acknow- 
ledged having expelled three children from the church free-school, and his intention 
to exclude all who had not been baptized by one of God’s regularly ordained ministers. 
I told him that I had been thirty-five years at C , and during that period had 
administered the rite to hundreds of children, but had never before known a clergy- 
man carry matters to such a length. His reply was, that the unfaithfulness of others 
was no rule for him: he was determined, notwithstanding the hard things that were 
said of him, that he would do his duty. 

“T leave this matter, dear Sir, for you to deal with as you may deem proper; but 
I cannot help expressing my conviction, that if publicity were given to the sayings 





and doings of such bigots it would put them to shame.” - 
This system is not confined to schools, but extends to daily work. A missionary 
in Hants thus writes:—“ I cannot omit another case of high-church oppression and 


bigotry. A poor man, whose children were all baptized at chapel, has been required, 
in order to get a piece of work, to have them re-baptized at church !” 

We gladly turn to other topics. The extracts that follow give a brief view of the 
labours of two of our missionaries. The first occupies a rural district in Kent, where 
his services have been blessed. The second occupies a town, where he has much to 
do in laying a good foundation, while any village at a short distance needing his help 
receives it. 

Missionary Labour in a Rural District. 

“ You will perceive from my journal that my engagements during the past month 
have been numerous. These, however, do not constitute the whole amount of your 
agent’s services on this station, such as visiting the sick, tract distribution, family 
visiting, &c. The population being much scattered, it requires considerable labour 
in travelling to and fro, in order to bring the people under the sound of the Gospel; 
so that on the week-nights, although I do not, upon an average, collect more than 
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100 persons to preach to, yet to address these I have to preach four times, and walk 
through dark and miry lanes a distance of nearly thirty miles. It may help the 
Directors to form a better idea of the nature of my labours, than that which the dry 
detail of a journal can furnish, were I to describe the routine of my services for 


one week. 
“ 


E—— in itself is an obscure hamlet of a few cottages, but containing 
within the radius of a mile not less than 500 inhabitants. Having here a neat and 
commodious chapel, and it being also the centre of my other preaching stations, 
I preach twice every Lord’s day, the congregation averaging from 150 to 200 
hearers (children and adults inclusive.) In the evenings of the same day I occupy 
two out-stations, at equal distances, and in opposite directions from the chapel, 
preaching at each place alternately. The population in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of these stations may amount to 400 or 500 souls, and the congregations in 
each place made up, be it remembered, of hearers distinct from those addressed on 
the preceding part of the day, of about thirty or forty. 

“ My Monday evenings are engaged chiefly at F E , With meetings con- 
nected with the Sunday and day-schools, church-meetings, or prayer-meetings. 
Tuesday, in preaching in the places occupied on Sabbath evenings. Wednesday, 
I preach in a cottage about three miles from my home: here I have an attendance of 
about thirty agricultural labourers, very few of whom can read, but who listen with 
deep interest to the word of life. The other evening, when returning in company 
with several of these, and conversing about the work of God in the soul, one 
expressed himself with deep feeling, and in his own simple way said, ‘ Oh, sir, how 
shall we ever be able to repay you for paying so much attention to such ignorant 
creatures as we be?’ Another, who deeply laments his inability to read, said, ‘I do 
feel so very dull and lonely when I return from my work in the evenings, neither my 
wife nor myself being able to read, that were you, sir, to come every night, I would 
gladly come to hear you.’ Thursday, I gather a little company together in the 
vestry of F. E chapel. Friday, I preach in a dark and benighted spot, called 
T——, the inhabitants of which were for a long time wholly neglected by the parish 
minister, but since the new Puseyite rector has entered upon the living, very active 
measures have been used to induce the people to love Church and hate Dissenters. 
Here, however, I collect a congregation of from thirty to forty persons, who seem 
determined to think for themselves in matters of conscience.” 

















Missionary Labours in a Town. 

“ Your agent has enjoyed twelve months of uninterrupted bodily health; thus giving 
him ample opportunity to labour in the vineyard of his heavenly Master. His 
labours have been numerous and varied, and he feels persuaded that to make much 
impression on the moral soil of this part of God’s vineyard, he must exert himself 
‘in season and out of season.’ My weekly services on the station, unless anything 
occurs to prevent, are as follows :— 

“ Sabbath-day, preach three times and conduct a prayer-meeting. Monday, attend 
a Bible-class, and conduct a prayer-meeting. Tuesday, either have an inquirers’ 
meeting, or preach at W. . Wednesday, either Bible or writing class, and preach- 
ing. Thursday, either preaching at F , or teaching the young people in singing ; 
and on Friday, we have a very interesting Bible and conversational class. Thns 
eleven district services are conducted weekly, besides visiting the afflicted and dis- 
tributing religious tracts.” 








NEW YEAR’S GIFT CARDS. 

It will greatly oblige the Secretaries if those who have received the above Cards 
will be so kind as to return them to 4, Blomfield-street, by the 21st of February. 
Sums under £5 are most easily and safely sent by post-office orders. 
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IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 
MISSION TO CONNAUGHT. 


Tue Committee having for some time past had their attention directed to the 
province of Connaught, as needing, more than any other part of Ireland, the efforts 
of Christian zeal for its evangelisation, have resolved to organise a Mission to that 
portion of the sister country, on as extensive a scale as the liberality of the friends 
of pure Christianity in Britain will enable them to sustain. They have instituted 
those preliminary inquiries which were necessary, in order to an accurate view of 
the state of the district; the result of which, while it presents a deplorable picture 
of the moral and spiritual condition of the people, will furnish a powerful plea for 
efforts more commensurate with the necessities of the case. The province contains 
five counties, namely, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo. The popula- 
tion amounts to 1,418,859 souls, a large proportion of which understand only the 
native Irish language. The relative numbers of Catholics and Protestants cannot be 
accurately ascertained; but some idea may be formed from the fact, that 447 
Catholics are engaged in the province in “ministering to religion ;” whilst there are 
only 268 Protestants so employed, including all denominations. But as, in many 
instances, very few Protestants are found in a parish, it may be fairly assumed that, 
at least, nine-tenths of the entire population are devoted Papists. Of the number 
of Protestants “ ministering to religion,” 153 are of the Episcopal Church, and the 
remaining 115 include every non-conforming community, and every class of teachers. 
Of these it does not appear that more than twenty-eight are ministers and mis- 
sionaries, the rest being Scripture readers, and agents of that description. Thus it 
will be found, that of the Protestants, including every class of teachers, and every 
denomination, there is one to every 5294 of the inhabitants; and, exclusive of the 
Episcopal Church, there is but one to every 12,286 persons; and assuming the 
number of ministers and missionaries to be correctly stated in the parliamentary 
return at twenty-eight, there is but one Dissenting minister, Presbyterian, Indepen- 
dent, Baptist, or Methodist, to every 50,673 souls. 

Some relief to this gloomy picture is found in the devoted labours of some of the 
Episcopal clergy, who in their parishes are making full proof of their ministry ; and, 
in some cases, it is believed, with gratifying results. The Achill Mission, also, is 
situated in this province; m connexion with which an amount of good has been 
effected, at which every one attached to the great doctrines of the Reformation 
must sincerely rejoice. It is not as rivals, much less as opponents, but as coadjutors 
in this great work, that the Committee would enter on this field of missionary labour. 
And as they participate in the joy which honoured brethren of other communions feel, 
when their efforts are crowned with the Divine blessing, so they cherish the belief, that 
should success attend the enterprise now undertaken, it will excite no jealousy in 
the minds of those who, by their persevering labours, have given clear evidence of 
their concern for the honour of Christ, and the salvation of souls. 

The state of education in the province affords no greater satisfaction than the 
details given above. Less progress has been made in this province during the past 
century, than in any part of the country ; excepting only the county of Kerry. In 
the parliamentary return, the age at which it is assumed education commences is 
five years. There are in Connaught 1,228,776 persons of that age, and upwards. 
Of these there are 200,677 who can read and write; 142,636 who can read only, and 
885,463 who can neither read nor write! This picture is gloomy indeed. Scarcely 
any portion of the globe, occupied by the missionaries of the cross, can present a 
scene of greater ignorance than this section of the British Empire. The islands of 
the Western or Southern Sea are in a paradisiacal state, compared with the province 
of Connaught. The physical beauties and sublimities, which in every direction 
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arrest the attention and excite the admiration of the traveller, are in striking con- 
trast with the miserable condition of multitudes of its inhabitants, whose ignorance 
of the very first principles of the religion of the Bible cannot be surpassed by the 
population of any part of the civilised world. 

It is to this scene of moral and spiritual destitution the Committee are anxious to 
send the messengers of salvation. They purpose, if adequately sustained, to establish 
in some suitable central spot, two or three or more missionaries, with at least six 
well-qualified Scripture readers and colporteurs. The greater part of these to be 
capable of conversing or preaching in the Irish language. From the centre selected 
they will be able to journey in all directions throughout the province, and to preach 
the Gospel as opportunities may offer. The Scripture readers will penetrate to the 
more remote and secluded spots; and by visiting the people in their cabins, and 
conversing with them on the great truths of the Gospel, may hope to bring some of 
these wandering sheep on the mountains into the fold of the great and good Shep- 
herd. The Committee have already in their service several well-qualified agents, 
who may be immediately removed to this new field of missionary enterprise ; whilst 
others have offered themselves for the work, and will be engaged when sufficient 
funds are supplied by the public. All that is necessary for the adoption of the 
entire measure proposed, is ample pecuniary means. The income of the Society 
is barely sufficient to meet its present expenditure. Special contributions, therefore, 
are most earnestly solicited, which the Committee cannot but hope the churches of 
Britain will readily furnish to meet a case so urgent and so important. 

Another interesting work in which the Society has recently engaged, is the 
employment of colporteurs for the sale of Bibles, Testaments, and other religious 
books. 

The population of Ireland is rapidly acquiring the art of reading, as the establish- 
ment of schools is becoming general. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, 
that the people should be supplied with suitable books. The Committee, having by their 
agents instituted an inquiry, ascertained that in some districts, of more than twenty 
miles extent, no books of any kind could be procured! They therefore attempted, 
by the employment of suitable persons as colporteurs, the sale, at reduced prices, 
of Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books. They are happy to state the 
experiment has succeeded. The poor Catholics, as well as Protestants, eagerly 
purchase the books offered for sale; whilst the agent avails himself of the opportu- 
nities which occur to speak to the people on the great truths of the Gospel, and is 
often listened to with interest and attention. The Committee earnestly appeal to 
the friends of “ pure and undefiled religion,” to assist them in this new and pro- 
mising method of diffusing the knowledge of salvation in that important and 
interesting portion of the British Empire. As a considerable loss will be unavoid- 
ably incurred by the greatly reduced prices at which the books must necessarily be 
sold, the extent to which the plan will be carried out must depend on the amount 
received for the object. 

The following extracts will enable the friends of the Society to judge how far the 
plan now attempted, is likely to effect the object proposed :— 


From a missionary, the Rev. J. M——, labouring in the district traversed by 
S$. C——, Scripture reader and colporteur :— 

“We are beginning to realise the benefit of our book of circulation. Mr. S. 
C——-, your Scripture reader and colporteur, has been faithfully and indefatigably 
engaged in reading the Scriptures from house to house, and disposing of the Bibles, 
Testaments, and other books entrusted to his care. I am happy to say that nearly 
the whole you sent are sold. We have the strongest ground to hope, that these 
publications will form a signal benefit to the people in this district, who, in general, 
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are sunk deep in ignorance and sin. We shall be highly gratified to see this 
department of labour extended until every dark and degraded spot of our land is 
brought under moral culture, and our population elevated in Scriptural intelligence, 
and in the knowledge of Christ ; the supply,-however, is not equal to the demand. 
Could the friends of Jesus, in Britain, witness the desire of the people to procure 
copies of the word of God, and other hooks sold by our colporteur, they would not 
hesitate liberally to sustain efforts so admirably adapted to the peculiar necessities of 
this land.” 





From the journal of S. C 


“Our stock of Bibles, Testaments, and other books is nearly expended, having 
sold to the amount of £5 0s. 10d. I hope you will soon renew the supply, as a 
considerable number of persons have given their names for Bibles and Testaments. 

“ July 6th: this day has finished a week of arduous labour, having travelled 38 
miles in a circuitous direction, carrying with me a parcel of Bibles, Testaments, 
tracts, &c., through a most mountainous country. Disposed of but two books, but 
was enabled to read the Scriptures or pray in every family I visited, leaving all in the 
hands of God. 

“July 13th: this week has been spent in visiting through the extensive parish of 
D , a distance of ten miles from D , having read the word of God, and 
prayed in many families. Distributed 100 tracts, and disposed of a few of the 
Society’s books. 

“August 10th: the labours of this week have been devoted to a district of 
country the most mountainous, wild, and destitute, which is known in this part of 
Ireland. The inhabitants of these rocky regions are clothed with habiliments of 
straw and hay, and present such a spectacle, as cannot but excite the sympathies of 
a Christian mind. However, I visited them from house to house ; read the Scriptures 
and prayed in every family, and held several meetings in the evenings. Some 
Roman Catholics were present and listened with great attention, whilst I exhorted 
them to trust in the blood and righteousness of Christ alone for salvation; left a 
couple of tracts at each house, and disposed of two gilt Testaments. I promised 
another visit at an early period. 

“ August 31st: travelled this week a circuit of 48 miles, through some of the 
wickedest places in this country, but was nevertheless able to dispose of a number of 
books, and distributed about 100 tracts. 

“September 7th: this week my visits have been confined to the town and 
suburbs of D , when I had many opportunities of conversing with Roman 
Catholics. Distributed a number of tracts, disposed of eight Testaments, and 
several other books. 

“ January Ist, 1845: during the first quarter there have been sold 32 Bibles, 65 
Testaments, and 65 other books; many of the latter are on the errors and evils of 
Popery. Besides these, I have distributed gratuitously 450 tracts, which have been 
thankfully received.” 


, Scripture reader and colporteur :— 











COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
HISTORY OF A COLONIAL CHURCH. 

Tue Rev. Henry Wilkes, A.M., pastor of the first Congregational church, Montreal, 

Canada, recently delivered to his congregation his eighth annual discourse, in which 

he presented a brief history of that church. We have been favoured with that part 
of the discourse which contains the narrative:— 

“ Eight years since, I entered this pulpit as the pastor of this flock. There was no 

recognition service, for there were but a very few churches of our own denomination 
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in the land ; they were widely scattered, and without any visible connecting link with 
each other; so that an assembly of their bishops would have been matter of difficulty. 
During the ministry of my predecessor, the much-loved and honoured founder of 
this cause, extending to five years, the name of the Lord was glorified, in the conver- 
sion of many sinners, and in the edification of the disciples. It was in the course of 
his pastorate (the Rev. Richard Miles) that this neat and commodious place of 
worship was erected; while to the original fourteen names, of which the church was 
originally composed, there were added seventy,—not a few of whom regarded my 
honoured friend as their spiritual parent. Our population, as you know, fluctuates; 
thus the five years saw thirty-seven members either dismissed to other churches, or 
consigned to their final resting-place. 

“ On the first Lord’s day in October, 1836, I found, on entering upon my pastorate, 
a church of forty-eight members, and a regular congregation, probably averaging one 
hundred persons. At that period there were only nine churches of the faith and 
order we adopt throughout the whole of Canada, including both its eastern and 
western divisions. These were all feeble, and widely separated from one another. 
Besides, our distinctive principles and views were little understood, and even less 
felt, by the people of the land. We were comparatively a strange company, and 
were doubtless often regarded with suspicion, as innovators on certain well-under- 
stood and long-established arrangements. 

“ Now, in attempting to remember the gracious works of the Lord our God, we 
may, without putting our trust in chariots and horses,* advert to the progress of the 
congregation in the things somewhat secular in their aspect. These pecuniary 
matters are indeed of no little importance to the welfare of a congregation ; for when 
they happen to be in a deranged state, immense damage to the peace and progress of 
the body is the usual result. We have in this department much, very much cause 
for gratitude and joy. Eight years since there was a debt on this building of rather 
more than £1100. It had no galleries, no vestry, and the basement story was 
unfinished. This debt you have entirely discharged, without any but the most 
trifling extraneous aid. You have erected galleries, built a vestry, finished the base- 
ment story as a lecture and school-room; the whole leaving a small and easily- 
managed debt. This entire property is your own as a congregation; no part of the 
pews are sold, nor does there exist any individual right of property; it belongs to the 
congregation as such. Meanwhile you have, with undeviating regularity and prompti- 
tude, met all your engagements. Your pastor has never once had occasion to ask 
for ‘ the carnal things’ which you have promised to minister to him. With a special 
and apparently sacred regard to precise date, has the proper officer, thirty-two times, 
waited upon him, during the eight years of his pastorate, with the amount of your 
engagement. 

“For the purpose of extending the good and great cause, the furtherance of which 
you have at heart, you have resolved, with remarkable unanimity, to erect a much 
larger, more airy, and more convenient place of worship, in a much more prominent 
situation in the city: the design being not only to provide the needful accommoda- 
tion for our increasing congregation, but also, by throwing wide open its doors, and 
inviting all to enter that they may hear the Gospel, provision may be made for the 
large and increasing number of strangers ever to be found in this populous and 
important city. You have already provided a handsome subscription list, and I have 
no doubt that it is your design to add considerably to its amount. Meanwhile we 
have in this city become ‘two bands.’ Thirty individuals, who were members of this 





* The text of the discourse was, “Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: 
but we will remember the name of the Lord our God,” Psa. xx. 7. 
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church, are now united together, and have added many more to their number, as the 
‘second church,’ under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. Carruthers. The ministry 
of that honoured brother has been blessed to the conversion of many of those who 
have joined themselves to our sister church. That church and congregation still 
advance, and they now worship in a large and elegant structure erected at the 
opposite extremity of the city. The parent church has already filled up the number 
who have thus been transferred ; while the attendance on the stated ministry of the 
word is quite as large as it was prior to so many, with their families, and a number 
of stated hearers, placing themselves under the care of another pastor. 

“ Moreover, chiefly by the instrumentality of the Colonial Missionary Society, and 
by the Divine blessing on the agency of your pastor, and his valued and gifted col- 
league, the pastor of the church at Toronto, the xine churches already alluded to as 
existing in 1836 have been increased to nearly fifty in 1844. ‘This is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ We have also in each division of the field 
a theological institution, where young brethren are trained for the ministry. There 
are now in both seventeen or eighteen students. 

“Turning now to the aspect of the case more exclusively spiritual, we find that 
our progress has been steady, although at no time rapid. I have constructed a short 
Table of Admissions to the Church during the eight years, distinguishing between 
those who were admitted either by letter from sister churches, or as previously godly, 
and those who were admitted on a confession for the first time made. It is as 
follows :— 

By letter, or as having 


Total admitted. By profession. been previously pious. 

Ist year, 35, of whom 17, and 18 
2nd ee 16 = ll ‘. 5 
Pane” t 10 a 14 
4th ” 33 *” 10 ” 23 
Sth =, 15 ” 7 ” 8 
6th ,, 47 ” 23 ” 24 
7th = 41 9” 18 ” 23 
8th, 32 . 18 ” 14 

243 114 129 


“If to this total number forty-eight be added, as members at the commencement 
of my pastorate, we have a total of 291; of whom there are now in fellowship, one 
hundred and ninety-one ; leaving one hundred, who have been dismissed by letter, 
have died, or have been excommunicated during eight years. It is remarkable that 
although some of us have been bereaved of our children during the year, and have 
been drawn to the grave to weep over the dust of our babes, no member of this 
church in full communion has been removed by death. The Lord has spared us all 
another year. 

“Without tracing the history of the sabbath-schools among you for eight years, 
t may be mentioned, in this annual retrospect, that the pastoral year now just 
closed has been more than usually successful in this department of your labours. 
The number of scholars in the Centre School, its Bible and its infant classes, and in 
the two branch schools, now approaches 400. Several of the scholars have been 
received into the church as hopefully converted to God, while others are now inquir- 
ing ‘ what they shall do to be saved.’ 

“There have arisen out of this church sia young brethren who have devoted 
themselves to the work of the holy ministry ; one of whom is successfully labourin, 
as a pastor in Scotland, and the others are preparing, by a course of studies, one 
in England and four in our own institute, to enter in due time upon the great work. 
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You have been more or less engaged in the distribution of religious tracts, and in 
efforts to awaken the attention of the careless, by publicly proclaiming the Gospel of 
salvation. Several of you thus preach the glad tidings of great joy with consider- 
able regularity, now to seamen in our port, now to our African brethren in the city, 
and now in houses where you can gather the inhabitants of a small district together. 

“ At present you are so far supporting, by your contributions, four labourers in 
the home field, that, were it not for what you furnish, the places they occupy would 
be necessarily vacant. In addition, you have pledged yourselves to support one 
labourer among our French Canadian population. To such great and catholic objects 
as are contemplated by Bible, Tract, and Seamen’s Societies your contributions have 
been liberally tendered ; while you have not forgotten the claims of the perishing 
heathen. During the past year, moreover, you have supported a large and flourish- 
ing day-school, where upwards of sixty children receive daily instruction from a 
pious school-mistress. 

“The claims of the Temperance reformation have met with a goodly measure of 
your hearty co-operation. Repudiating extremes, and not making any new test of 
membership, a very large number of you, as a matter of benevolent expediency, 
have long ceased to use alcoholic beverages; and it is worthy of remark, that not a 
single member of the church is engaged in the manufacture or sale of them.—But 
we must not further enlarge. In review of the whole, let us reflect, in conclusion, 
on—l. Our responsibility. 2. Our debt of gratitude to God. 3. Our mournful 
short-comings. 4. Our future aims.” 





TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


CONFERENCE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE INDEPENDENT 
THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tuis most important meeting, announced in our last, was held at the Congrega- 
tional Rooms, Finsbury, on Tuesday, the 7th, and Wednesday, the 8th of January. 
The brethren delegated by the several colleges to attend it were as follow; and it is 
delightful to know that out of such a list only the five gentlemen were absent whose 
names are marked *. 

1. Airedale.—Rev. Walter Scott, Rev. Dr. R. W. Hamilton, Rev. James Pridie, 
Henry Forbes, Esq., J. Peele Clapham, Esq. 2. Bala.—Rev. Henry Richard, Rev. Dr. 
Burder, — Edwards. 3. Brecon.—Rev. D. Blow, Rev. H. Griffiths, T. Williams, 
Esq. 4. Cheshunt.—Rev. James Sherman, Rev. Dr. Harris, Mr. Alderman Challis,* 
T. M. Coombs, Esq., Rev. Philip Smith. 5. Cotton End.—Rev. Dr. Campbell, Rev, 
Dr. Matheson, Rev. John Frost, B. Hanbury, Esq. 6. Exeter.—Rev. Dr. George 
Payne, Rev. J. Bounsall, Rev. John Pyer, Mr. Evans, Mr. Wilson. 7. Fakenham.— 
Rev. William Legge. 8. Hackney.—Rev. Samuel Ransom, Rev. Arthur Tidman, 
Rev. J. E. Richards, Mr. Stapleton, F. Smith, Esq. 9. Highbury.—Rev. Dr. Hen- 
derson,* Rev. J. H. Godwin, Rev. Henry Townley, Joshua Wilson, Esq., J. R. Mills, 
Esq. 10. Homerton.—Rev. Dr. William Smith, Rev. John Yockney, Rev. George 
Clayton,* John Morley, Esq., Henry Rutt, Esq. 11. Lancashire-—Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
Rev. Dr. Raffles, Rev. John Kelly, Rev. R. Fletcher, S. Fletcher, Esq.,* James Carlton a 
Esq. 12. Newport Pagnell.—Rev. J. Watson, Rev. Josiah Bull, Rev. Charles 
Gilbert, Henry Bateman, Esq. 13. Rotherham.—Rev. Thomas Smith, Rev. W. H. 
Stowell, Rev. John Ely, J. W. Smith, Esq. 14. Spring Hill.—Rev. F. Watts, Rev. 
Dr. Redford, Thomas Beilby, Esq.,* Rev. J. A. James, Rev. Dr. Alliott. Also Rev. 
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Dr. J. P. Smith was present by invitation of the Committee of the Union; and the 
Rey. J. Blackburn, Rev. W. S. Palmer, Rev. A. Wells, as the Secretaries of the 
Congregational Union. 

The Rev. George Redford, LL.D., of Worcester, was requested to preside, who 
opened the proceedings by reading the Scriptures, and the exercises of praise and 
prayer. 

The Chairman then called upon the secretaries of the Congregational Union to 
present any explanations they might wish to offer, relating to the preparatory 
arrangements of the Committee :— 

The Rev. A. Welis then read the following 

EXPLANATORY MEMORIAL. 

As the Committee of the Congregational Union, acting under directions received 
from the Autumnal Meeting of the Union, held at Norwich in October last,* has 
conducted the preliminary proceedings that have resulted in the assembling of this 
Conference, it is thought respectful to the gentlemen present, and likely to facilitate 
the business of the meeting, that the Committee should at the outset submit a state- 
ment of the views and measures in which the whole affair originated ; and also of 
the benefits anticipated from this Conference, coupled with some respectful sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which its deliberations should be conducted. 

The honoured brethren present know that they have not assembled upon the 
summons, nor even upon the invitation, of the Congregational Union, or of its Com- 
mittee. On the contrary, when it was thought desirable to attempt a conference of 
the representatives of our theological colleges, the question whether such a proceed- 
ing should be adopted was referred freely and entirely to their committees. The 
proposal in a distinct and definite form was circulated among the tutors and com- 
mittees of all the colleges. Each committee was respectfully solicited to give its 
independent reply. The decision whether there should be a conference, rested, 
where alone it could rest, with the unbiased suffrages of the managers of our theo- 
logical seminaries. This present Conference, therefore, meets by authority of the 
committees of the various colleges here represented. You are assembled at the 
request of your colleagues in the management of your several institutions. The 
Congregational Union did indeed venture to incur the responsibility, far from light, 
of proposing a Conference. Now, however, the all but unanimous adoption of that 
proposal by the committees of the colleges, one only having dissented, has vindicated 
the course adopted by the Union, and has assumed the responsibility of all further 
proceedings. In this instance, as in many others, the Congregational Union has 
proved a convenient medium of communication, and centre of action, in respect of 
affairs and interests common to the entire Independent denomination, and no more. 

Many reasons presented themselves to some brethren anxious for the good of the 
Independent churches, when thoughtfully considering their present position, why the 
great work of training for them a godly and learned ministry seemed to require, at 
this juncture, renewed consideration, and more vigorous, vigilant, and enlightened 
care. All those reasons it might not be expedient to state in this memorial—they 
may come into view more advantageously in the confidential discussions of this Con- 
ference. But it is obvious to remark in general, that the present is a great religious 
crisis—that unwonted opinions, activities, and struggles are now moving the 
Christian mind of our country; that beloved young brethren, now trained for the 
work, enter public life under circumstances far more difficult than those which 





* Our readers are requested to turn to The Congregational Magazine for 1844, 
pp. 954—975, for the papers, discussions, and resolution which led to this Con- 
ference.—Ep1ror. 
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attended the early labours of their predecessors; that within our own body the 
origination of new colleges has materially affected those of longer standing—that 
the whole work of educating a learned ministry requires to be advanced into greater 
popular favour and confidence in our churches, as for many reasons, so especially, 
because the pecuniary resources needed for its support must now be sought by more 
extended appeals, seeing they can no longer be provided by the munificence of a 
limited number of wealthy and enlightened brethren. And it was thought that no 
proceeding could be so likely to communicate in eyery way a healthful impulse and a 
wise direction to this most important of all our public cares, as a free, candid, and 
devout Conference, attended by many of those learned and able tutors to whose care 
the education of our rising ministry is so joyfully, so thankfully committed. But 
though the Committee of the Union, in negotiating this Conference, has been 
anxious throughout that all its proceedings and conclusions should be strictly its 
own, yet some preparation seemed indispensable. Public, and eyen deliberative 
assemblies, for whose consideration nothing has been digested, are sure to be per- 
plexed and confused, and quite unable to embody and record their proceedings in any 
authentic and suitable form. Documents, therefore, discussing points of principal 
interest, open to free remark, and liable to be set aside or altered at the pleasure of 
the meeting, appeared to present the most appropriate preparation for your proceed- 
ings, holding a due medium between the reports and resolutions presented for the 
adoption of a popular meeting, and the entire absence of any papers for discussion, 
and for declarations of opinion, so far as ultimately approved. — 

In the proposal for this Conference submitted to the committees of the various 
colleges, the principal points which it was thought the meeting, when assembled, 
should discuss, were distinctly stated. It may now, therefore, be assumed that the 
brethren present have come prepared to give those subjects their best attention, 
having deemed them of importance adequate to justify this proceeding, and expect- 
ing great advantages to result from a free interchange of sentiment respecting them. 
Not that the meeting is at all bound to consider every topic so proposed for con- 
ference, or restricted from the discussion of other subjects not so proposed. Far 
otherwise, Some of the points included in the proposals of the Committee of the 
Union may be passed over with little or no attention, and some of the queries sub- 
mitted hy the Committee may be decided in the negative; while other subjects, 
which did not present themselves to the view of the Committee, may be brought into 
discussion with eminent adyantage. The fact that the Committee of the Union did 
not only propose that there should be a Conference, but did also specify the principal 
subjects for the discussion of which such Conference should assemble; and that 
these proposals, thus specific, did meet with cordial approval, are only mentioned 
to show that this state of the proceeding seemed to enable the Committee to solicit 
prepared papers on subjects thus previously submitted to you, and accepted by you, 
as appropriate for consideration, without failing in the respect due to the assembly, 
or assuming, unwarrantably, what it would discuss when convened; while, on the 
other hand, the Committee would have thought it highly disrespectful to take the 
part it has borne in the convening of this Conference, without making what it 
deemed the very best preparations for its effective proceedings, whatever judgment of 
those preparations the Conference itself might form. 

Proceeding under these circumstances and views, the Committee of the Union 
has obtained the consent of different brethren, to prepare short papers on the 
principal topics expected to come under consideration. It seemed that no one 
circumstance has so materially contributed to place education for the ministry 
among our churches in a new and altered position, as the establishment of the 
university of London, and the affiliation of seyeral of our chief colleges with that 
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institution. Taking this, then, as the starting point for your deliberations, the 
consent of Dr. J. P. Smith has been secured to present a paper on the importance 
of employing this great literary advantage in the wisest and most effectual manner: 
Then, next, Dr. Burder will be prepared with one, showing the necessity that 
increased literary advantages should be attended with equally increased care in 
theological and religious training; and that, therefore, after all competition for 
university honours has been completed, an aimple term should be devoted to strictly 
ministerial studies. Further, that these higher courses of study should be success- 
fully prosecuted in our colleges, it was thought needful to show that the young 
brethren entering with a view to them, should possess some previous training in 
scholarship—and Dr. William Smith had engaged to write on this point. Yet as 
plain and popular preaching must ever be the great instrument of administering the 
Gospel in connexion with Independent church polity—and as a numerous class of 
brethren will always be found amongst us, eminently qualified for this important 
service, but quite incapable of a highly learned education, the Committee induced 
Mr. Frost; of Cotton-end, to promise a paper on the desirableness of maintaining 
an academy in which only an English theological education should be given, or in 
addition, that knowledge of the original tongues of Holy Scripture, attainable 
without a previous study of the Latin and Greek classics. Further, if the ministry 
as trained in our colleges is to be raised higher in learning and piety, in mental and 
moral power, the choicest young men in our churches and families must be indaced 
to consecrate themselves to this sacred service, and Dr. Hamilton is prepared with 
an appeal on that subject. Premature settlements in the pastoral office of young 
brethren, more accomplished in learning than in knowledge of men, are obviously 
hazardous, and have occasioned the only failure of many who might otherwise have 
honourably and usefully served the churches; and Mr. Stowell has consented to 
prepare some thoughts on the best method of securing, in such instances, a useful 
interval between the close of usual college studies, and entrance on public labours. 
Dr. Payne has undertaken to write on the advantages of a uniform practice in all 
the colleges, of an examination of every approved student at the close of his term 
of study; and of granting thereupon due testimonials of learning and character. 
These papers the Committee of the Union supposed suitable for consideration in the 
order in which they have heen now mentioned, as bringing into view some chief 
points nécessary to the efficiency of our college system; and would suggest that they 
hould be pr ted by Mr. Blackburn, on the expediency of the appointment by the 
committees of every college of some gentlemen in the metropolis to act on its behalf 
in a Central Committee, for promoting its financial interests, and the settlement 
of its students. 

There remain a few other subjects of a more general character, on which short 
papers have been promised. One by Mr. Walter Scott, on the advantages that 
would result, were it to become a general practice, that pastors before giving their 
first sanction to young brethren desirous of entering the ministry, should obtain the 
assistance of some other ministers in their ¢xamination. Another by Mr. Watts, 
on the expediency of associating in some of the colleges, in the pursuit of studies 
common to both, students intending other pursuits in life with those designed for 
the ministry. A third by Mr. James, on the great advantages to be realised by 
fraternal intercourse with students and younger brethren on the part of senior 
pastors; and lastly, as it was thought that an affectionate address to the young 
brethren in the colleges from such an assembly as the present would be most 
suitable and beneficial, Dr. Harris has engaged to prepare one accordingly. 

It is to be distinctly understood that these papers have not been submitted to 
the Committee of the Union, and are not presented in its name, but are simply the 
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productions and thoughts of the writers, for which they alone are responsible. 
These documents are, therefore, no other than contributions from the brethren 
who have prepared them to facilitate the proceedings of the meeting, and the 
Committee feel assured that these brethren will be the first to acknowledge the 
right of the Conference to dispose of their labours entirely according to its judgment. 

It will be perceived that the Committee of the Union has proceeded on the 
supposition that the Conference will publish, at least, some parts of its proceedings. 
The wisest counsels, confined to this room, or gaining further publicity only by 
imperfect oral report, cannot but fail of the extensive and lasting advantages antici- 
pated from your discussions. It is hoped that you will bear an impressive testimony 
in favour of the best methods for advancing the efficiency of the colleges: and for 
supplying, through them, to the churches, in sufficient numbers and lasting succes- 
sion, a devout and learned ministry—that you will promote an enlightened approval 
among all the churches of the educational system pursued in those seminaries, and 
so at the same time both conciliate towards young brethren educated in them the 
favourable hopes of the people, and secure their willing contributions in their 
support—that you will give a holy impulse and elevation to the ministry itself 
‘amongst us, by your devout counsels, to secure the best possible preparation for it— 
and that your free utterance of your sentiments and publication of your conclusions 
will promote, as far as is desirable, uniformity of design and plan, in all the theological 
colleges of the denomination. 

The Committee of the Union asks leave to close this paper of explanations with 
one or two respectful suggestions. It is hoped, that this Conference will be strictly 
an affair pro re nata, neither to be perpetuated nor repeated—that the connexion 
of the Congregational Union with it will be limited entirely to preparations and 
services—that no conclusions will be adopted in any form other than that of mere 
declarations of t he sentiments of the brethren present—that even advice to the several 
colleges represented being abstained from, the good effects of this Conference may 
be expected in the way most congenial to the freedom and habits of our denomina- 
tion, namely the spread of sentiment, and the voluntary adoption of what is 
approved—for with the body to which you belong, the advantages of counsel and 
sentiment may be obtained by the assembling of many brethren at a common centre; 
but action must be distributed and left free, for so only can the benefits of union 
and independence be combined. 

The first recompense the Committee of the Union can obtain for its labour in 
promoting this Conference, will be the approval of this most respected body, and of 
the honoured committees you represent: the next and highest will be, to witness 
the happy fruits of your counsels and labours, in the advanced prosperity and 
efficiency of your several colleges for the training of a pious and learned, an able and 
energetic, ministry of the holy Gospel in the Independent churches of our country. 


At the close of the reading of this paper, Mr. Wells stated that with it the 
functions of the Committee of the Union terminated, who now resigned the business 
to the Conference to be entirely regulated by its own arrangements and resolutions. 
Thanks were voted to the Secretaries and Committee, for the preparatory arrangements ; 
the former were requested to act as the Secretaries of the Conference; and it was 
resolved, that the proceedings be conducted in accordance with the suggestions of 
the Committee. 

All present seemed to participate in the sentiments of an able writer in the 
Eclectic Review, who referring to the intended meeting says—* Altogether the signs 
of the times are such as to show that the Congregational Union could not have done 
a better thing at this juncture of affairs, than draw attention to our colleges; and 
with this conviction, we must in fairness say, that wisdom and good feeling have 
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never, to our knowledge, been better exemplified in any public arrangements, than in 
those for the projected Conference. The conductors of this delicate business have 
acted with the most transparent honour. They have assumed no authority, they 
have invaded no rights: and when the Conference is held, but one sentiment, we are 
persuaded, will be expressed by the representatives of all our colleges on the subject.” 

The remaining hours of the first morning session were delightfully occupied by 
hearing the papers of Dr. J. P. Smith, Dr. H. F. Burder, Dr. William Smith, the 
Rev. J. Frost, and Dr. R. W. Hamilton. Prayer was then offered by Dr. Burder, 
and the company adjourned to the Library to a handsome entertainment provided on 
the occasion, by members of the Union Committee. 

At five o’clock the chair was resumed, when Dr. Payne read a paper which com- 
pleted one class of topics referred to the Conference; and the meeting was 
occupied in discussion, and also characterised by great freedom and candour, and 
deep solemnity and faithfulness. It was agreed that Mr. Wells be requested io 
draught resolutions embodying the prevailing sentiments of the brethren on the 
subjects already discussed, and to present them on the following day ; after which 
the Conference adjourned. 

Wednesday morning, January 8th, the Chairman resumed, and preparatory devotions 
were observed. The Rev. Walter Scott, Rev. J. A. James, Rev. W. H. Stowell, 
Rev. Francis Watts, Rev. J. Blackburn, and the Rev. Dr. Harris, severally read the 
remaining papers prepared for the consideration of the Conference. A discussion 
then followed, upon which the following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

“18. That the discussions of this Conference have led on the part of all the brethren 
present to a greatly-deepened conviction of the necessity, at this important period, of 
the utmost solicitude to sustain and advance the efficiency of the rising ministry— 
and they would therefore bear before the Independent churches and their theological 
colleges, a solemn testimony in favour of devout, faithful, and wise care to secure in 
all their young brethren the highest attainments possible in piety, education, 
preaching ability, and practical wisdom : 

“And they solemnly declare their conviction that churches and pastors have in 
many and diversified ways, as well as the tutors and managers of colleges, their 
serious responsibilities to sustain the great work of securing an efficient rising 
ministry, without the conscientious discharge of which, this great end cannot 
possibly be secured.” 

“19. That the Conference directs the publication, in the report of its proceedings, of 
the various papers read and received in the course of its proceedings, not thereby 
attesting all the sentiments expressed therein; but declaring its persuasion that 
these documents are well worthy of the perusal and attention of every one interested 
in the improvement of our entire system of education for the rising ministry.” 

The brethren continued the discussion of various questions till three o’clock, when 
they adjourned for one hour to take refreshments, and the business was resumed at 
four o’clock. Although we cannot find room for a more detailed account of the 
proceedings, yet the following resolutions will put our readers in possession of the 
results of its proceedings :— 

“That the brethren present and bearing part in this Conference, after much 
deliberation on the following points, (those recited in the introductory paper,) 
declare their judgment thereon as follows :— 

“20. They gratefully acknowledge the establishment of the university of London, 
as an encouraging attempt on the part of the British government to advance on 
liberal principles the highest departments of education; and regard with entire 
approval the connexion established with the university by several of our theological 
colleges, in order to secure the highest attainable literary advantages to all young 
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bretlren qualified to improve them, because the brethren present are deeply convinced 
that in these times ministers of eminent learning, sanctified by eminent piety, in 
every body of Christians, are indispensable te the defence and propagation of the 
truth—and because they are no less convinced that the highest possible mental 
advancement, conducted on just principles, will be found in entire harmony with 
revealed religion, and most effectually subservient to all the interests of genuine 
Christianity.” 

“21. The brethren present deem the devout character and theological learning of 
our young ministers to be the first care of the tutors and managers of colleges; and, 
therefore, that while the highest literary advantages are sought, theological training 
should be duly regarded throughout the entire academic course, and in the latter 
years thereof made the principal study to which all others should be subordinated ; 
for they are zealous advocates for sanctified human learning in ministers of religion 
chiefly as subservient to promote an earnest, evangelical, and efficient preaching of 
the glorious Gospel.” 

“22. They judge that young brethren ought not to be considered eligible for 
admission into the colleges until able to pass a certain prescribed literary examination ; 
and they would deem it a high advantage were candidates for entrance into the 
colleges, in every instance, previously placed under the care of some competent 
minister, to acquire habits of study and the knowledge necessary to admission ; and 
also as an effectual and well-timed test of character and fitness for the ministry ; and 
further, of mental and physical capacity for studious pursuits.” ’ 

“23. They think favourably of a theological education conducted through the 
English language, or with only the addition of such knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, as is attainable without previous classical studies, as adapted to 
train for efficient ministerial labours; many brethren for whom a more learned 
education is quite unsuitable: but the brethren present judge that this subordinate 
education will be more appropriately given in the homes of competent ministers 
receiving small numbers under their care, than in any institution formed expressly 
for the purpose.” 

“24. They are decidedly in favour of thorough examinations, to be invariably 
instituted at the close of every student’s academical course, into his character, 
attainments, and general qualifications for the ministry ; and of testimonials to be there- 
upon given. And they consider that it would be of eminent advantage, were these 
testimonials so given as to be highly estimated by the young brethren receiving 
them ; and to be considered as grounds of confidence by churches in accepting the 
holders thereof as candidates for the pastoral office, and by the ministers who are 
called to bear part in their ordination.” 

“25, The brethren present devoutly recognise the ascended Head of the church as 
the supreme source of a true call to the Christian ministry, by imparting to his 
servants designed by him for this service the natural and gracious endowments 
needful for the work, disposing their hearts to desire it, and indicating in providential 
arrangements his will that they should enter upon it. Yet as the discernment of this 
call is an affair of human administration of peculiar delicacy, they consider that it 
should be conducted by churches and pastors, by tutors and candidates for the 
ministry themselves, with most conscientious care. And therefore the brethren 
express a strong conviction that the greatest caution is especially needful in sanction- 
ing the first proposals of young brethren for introduction into the ministry ; and they 
are decidedly of opinion, that this most responsible duty ought not to be left to the 
unassisted care of the pastors of the candidates.” 

“26. The brethren are deeply corivinced that numerous and eminent envaiagie 
would arise from fraternal, devout, and wise intercourse with students, while in the 
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colleges, on the part of pastors who are able to secure convenient opportunities for 
such fellowship, which the brethren conceive it to be the solemn duty of pastors so 
circumstanced to avail themselves of, and improve to the utmost.” 

“27. That the brethren deem the Christian ministry, as exercised in the Congrega- 
tional churches, a calling so honourable, so available for eminent usefulness, and so 
worthy of the consecration of the highest powers, that they have confident hope of 
witnessing the devotion to this great service of many young brethren of the best 
early education, and of the fairest hopes in life, who shall be animated by the highest 
influences and motives to meet every secular disadyantage of this calling for the sake 
of its sacred and spiritual attractions.” 

“28. That the brethren are deeply persuaded, that under proper and well-considered 
regulations, the union in some of our colleges of students of approved character, not 
intending the ministry, with the theological students, in studies common to both, 
would be attended with eminent and various advantages.” 

“29. The brethren present feel persuaded that eminent advantages would be 
realised by youthful brethren were they to occupy some interval between the close of 
their academic course and their entrance on full pastoral responsibilities, in further 
prosecution of study, and in preparatory ministerial labours, carried on in connexion 
with some pastor able to advise and encourage them in their first public efforts.” 

“30. That the brethren present most cordially adopt, as the expression of their 
affectionate and fraternal solicitude for the highest success and honour of their 
young brethren, the address to the students now in the various colleges, presented 
in the morning session of this day by the Rev. Dr. Harris.” 

“31. The brethren present deem the suggestion of a Central Committee, to be 
constituted of gentlemen resident in the metropolis, nominated to act on their behalf 
respectively by the Committees of all the various colleges, for the promotion of 
objects and interests common to them all, well worthy of the attention of the 
brethren entrusted with the management of these important institutions.” 

“32. They cannot close their deliberations without declaring their opinion strongly 
in favour of an annual collection in every church for the support of that college with 
which each may be most immediately connected, a custom rendered necessary by 
the increasing financial wants of the colleges, and which would open to all our 
pastors so excellent an opportunity, once in every year, to imbue their people with 
convictions in favour of an educated as well as godly ministry ; and to engage their 
earnest, frequent prayers on behalf of the young brethren training for that sacred 
work.” 


After thanks to the Secretaries and Chairman had been yoted, Dr. Raffles closed 
the whole proceedings by solemn thanksgiving and prayer. When we reflect on the 
earnestness and the courtesy, the practical wisdom and fraternal agreement, and 
above all on the profound conviction of our dependence upon the Spirit of God for 
a truly successful ministry, which were apparent in the whole of these proceedings, 
we do most unfeignedly rejoice. At no previous period in the history of the Con- 
gregational churches, since the departure of their learned and laborious founders, 
could such a body of ministers and gentlemen have been assembled to plead for the 
scriptural and scholar-like training of gifted brethren for the pastoral office. Indeed, 
this Conference on the Congregational colleges is an important event in the history 
of our denomination ; for never before did its meinbers assemble in such strength 
for such a purpose. When the papers are printed, we feel persuaded they will be 
read with interest and edification by many; and should their wise suggestions be 
followed by our colleges and churches, the period of their adoption will be regarded 
as an important epoch in the annals of our body, 
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THe MonmoutHsHire WeisH AssociaTion.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Welsh association of Monmouthshire, in connexion with the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, was held at Sirhowy Iron Works on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
November 5 and 6. The business of the association was transacted in the confer- 
ences held at two o’clock on the first day, and at eight o’clock on the second day, 
the Rev. R. Jones, of Sirhowy, in the chair. 

The public services were held at six o’clock the first evening, and at ten, two, and 
six o’clock the following day. Sermons were deliyered by the Rey. Messrs. W. 
Edwards, of Aberdore; W. Davies, of Blackwood ; J. Mathews, of Newport; E. 
Rowlands, of Pontypool, (on a given subject;) E. Griffith, of Merthyr-tydvil, (in 
English ;) M. Ellis, of Mynysdyslwyn ; B. James, of Aburychan; H. R. Powell, of 
Hanover ; T. Griffiths, of Blanfon; E. Stephenson, of Nantyglo; and the Rev. H. 
Jones, of Tredegar, concluded by a powerful address to the congregation, and a fervent 
prayer for the blessing of God to accompany our feeble efforts. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting meetings of this association. There was 
a sweet odour of the most affectionate love breathing among the brotherhood 
throughout the whole conferences ; the sermons were powerful and eloquent, and 
the congregations unusually large. 


New INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, WincHMORE HILL, MippLesex.—On the 13th of 
August last, this new chapel, built on a freehold site, was opened for public worship, 
when the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Cheshunt College, preached in the morning, and the 
Rev. George Clayton, of Walworth, in the evening. There has long existed in this 
pleasant locality a place of worship for our denomination, but under circumstances so 
embarrassed that we almost hesitate to recordthem. As they add, however, another 
instance to the many already on record, of the great need there is of a Metropolitan 
Association of Churches to continue and succour new interests that may be planted 
in the syburban villages around our capital, we give them to the public. 

It appears that about 1785 Mr. Whitefoot, a minister in Lady Huntingdon’s con- 
nexion, came occasionally to Winchmore Hill, and preached on the green. At that 
time there was no place for religious worship in the village, except at the Friends’ 
meeting. A few persons went to Edmonton church, an inconyenient distance for the 
majority, and the people for the most part lived like heathen. 

Mr. Whitefoot encountered considerable opposition, yet was not without some 
encouragement, so that in a short time a room was opened in the house of Mrs. 
Morrison, where divine service was conducted. Preaching soon became more 
popular; the room was found too small ; a barn was procured and fitted up for service, 
where Mr. Whitefoot, Rev. John Ryland, then residing at Enfield, and others, occa- 
sionally preached. The congregation still increased, and Mrs. Morrison gave her 
coach-house to be converted into a chapel, and which was afterwards placed in the 
hands of trustees. The chapel was first opened for public worship on May 23rd, 
1789; Messrs, Nicholson and Priestly officiated. 

After some time the cause languished; one of the trustees died, and the other 
proved inefficient, and the meeting-house fel! into the hands of the Episcopalians. 
A Mr. Meger was appointed minister, and so continued about two years. Mr. R. 
Morrison then obtained the assistance of the students from Cheshunt college, who 
preached on the Sabbath afternoons. About this time a gentleman came to reside 
in the village (Mr. Yellowley), who purchased the meeting and continued the after- 
noon service as before. On his decease, in 1801, the meeting was purchased by a 
lady, Mrs. Vowel, who enlarged it for Mr. Lacey, and built the gallery. Mr. Lacey’s 
ministrations were favourably received, but were of short continuance. The Hoxton 
students were then invited to supply the chapel, and the preaching of Mr. Thomas 
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Spencer, afterwards of Liverpool, is still well remembered by some of the present 
congregation. Mr. Humpage (who married Mrs. Vowel) was settled over the congre- 
gation here, in 1810, and continued his ministry for eight years, when, in 1818, he 
retired to Bristol, taking with him the church books. The meeting was still kept 
open, by the assistance of a few friends, until 1820, when it was shut up, pending a 
negociation between the proprietor and the Vicar of Edmonton. This was broken 
off, and a lease for twenty-one years, from September 29, 1821, was granted to Messrs. 
J. Clayton, H. Lacey, and J. Radley. On September 3, 1820, the chapel was again 
opened; Mr. J. Clayton preached in the morning, and Mr. Lacey in the afternoon. 
On the following 13th of January a church was convened ; from that time the affairs 
of the meeting were conducted by Mr. Radley, until the appointment of Mr. Raw- 
ling to the pastoral office, in 1822. Mr. Rawling’s services were continued here 
till the 29th of May, 1842, a period of twenty years and three months, when he 
resigned his office, having accepted an invitation from the church at Lenham, in 
Kent. 

The lease of the old chapel having expired, at Michaelmas, 1841, it was retaken 
by Mr. Pawling, from year to year, at an annual rent of £10, and it was continued 
till Michaelmas, 1843, but subject to quit at three months’ notice. An attempt 
having been made to purchase the old chapel, which proved unsuccessful, it was 
resolved to abandon the old premises, and to meet for worship at the residence of 
Mr. Radford, where they assembled, and continued to meet till the new chapel was 
ready. In April, 1844, the foundations of the present structure were laid, and now 
a substantial erection, built on freehold ground, has been secured. 

There is reserved at the rear of the chapel sufficient ground for the erection of a 
school, if adequate assistance can be obtained. There was a Sabbath-school con- 
nected with the chapel; but it was disbanded, by the late curate insisting on the 
attendance of the children at the church day-school. There are still many children 
who do not receive instruction there, for whom the means of education should be 
provided. 

The cost of the building, with various extras, amounted to about £1100; so 
that a balance of £640 still remains. We observe, with regret, that the chapel is 
not placed in trust. After such a history of vexatious changes, this must appear 
indispensable. No bishop would consecrate a church for Divine worship, till it was 
so; and those influential brethren who are invited to preach at the opening of our 
new chapel, should use their best influence to urge this orderly and business-like 
completion of the affair; for while an Independent chapel is in private hands, there 
cannot be security, for an hour, of the free and uncontrolled administration of our 
discipline. 

Our body are much indebted to Mr. John Radford, for securing a place of worship 
in a sphere of great usefulness, and who, we know, earnestly wishes that assistance 
which shall enable him to complete the work. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Tue ordination of the Rev. James Hughes Morgan, as pastor of the Independent 
church, in Christian fellowship, Marshall-street Chapel, Holbeck, Leeds, took place 
on Thursday, Sept. 12th, 1844. In the morning, the introductory service of reading 
the Scriptures and prayer was conducted by the Rev. Thomas Scales, pastor of the 
sister church at Queen-street Chapel. Then a comprehensive and lucid statement 
of the principles of a “self-regulating” New Testament church, was given by the 
Rey. Richard Winter Hamilton, LL.D., D.D., pastor of the sister church at Belgrave 
N.S. VOL. IX. Y 
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Chapel, by whom also the usual questions were proposed. The special prayer was 
offered by the Rev. David Morgan, of Pendre Chapel, Llanfyllin, the young minister’s 
father, after which a charge, manly, Christian, and truthful, was delivered by the 
Rev. Samuel Rowen, of Townley-street Chapel, Macclesfield. In the evening of the 
same day, the Rev. Robert Bowman, of Sunderland, having led the devotional 
exercises of the congregation, the Rev. John Ely, pastor of the sister church at East 
Parade Chapel, preached a very impressive sermon to the people. The Rev. Messrs. 
Hudswell, Leeds ; Jones, Booth; Martin and Bean, Heckmundwike; Paul, Wibsay ; 
Oddie, Ossett; Morris, Morley; Cooke, Gomersal; Brown, Brigg; and Lewis, 
Robinson, and Harris, of Airedale College, conducted the interjacent and concluding 
services. There were thirty ministers from neighbouring churches, and almost all 
the students of Airedale College were present on the occasion. On the evening of the 
following day a “ welcome” tea-meeting was held, when some of the above-named 
ministers and other gentlemen addressed the numerous company of friends convened. 

AttrincHaM, CuHEsHirE.—On Wednesday, the 18th of September, the Rev. 
J. Flavell Stenner was ordained to the pastoral office over the Congregational church 
assembling in the Downs Chapel, Altrincham, Cheshire. The Rev. J. Waddington, 
of Stockport, commenced the service by reading the Scriptures and prayer; the 
Rev. Dr. Halley, of Manchester, delivered the introductory discourse ; the Rev. S. 
Bowen, of Macclesfield, proposed the usual questions; and the Rev. J. Turner, of 
Knutsford, offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. T. Stenner, of Dartmouth, 
Devon (the minister’s father), delivered a charge, founded on Ecclesiastes ix. 10; 
and the Rev. G. Edge, of Congleton, closed with prayer. 

After the service, about one hundred ministers and friends dined together, the 
Rev. J. Turner presiding ; and on the following sabbath morning, the sermon to the 
people was preached by the Rev. F. Tucker, of Manchester, from Psalm xc. 16, 17. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Many of our readers will recollect with interest the visit to this country of the 
Rev. J. W. C. Pennington, a Congregational minister of colour from Hartford, Con- 
necticut. He was received into the pulpits, and at the tables of our churches, 
welcomed to our platforms and our fire-sides, to soothe his own spirit and that of 
his oppressed brethren, and to declare to the churches of the United States, as 
loudly as acts can speak, that their sister chruches of England dare not permit a 
question of race to break their fellowship with those for whom Christ died. It 
is gratifying to learn from the following extract of a letter, written by him to the 
truly venerable Thomas Clarkson, and dated September 25th, that the examples of 
the conduct of the British churches to their African brother have not been lost. 

“I fully accord with Mr. Whittier, and confirm his statement, ‘that our cause 
never went on so rapidly.’ As evidence of this, I will specify, First—That very few 
fugitive slaves are now taken up in the free States, although they run away in 
increasing numbers every day. Second,—The churches are becoming deeply 
ashamed of their conduct, and are beginning to treat coloured ministers and Christians 
differently. Since my return from England, I have preached in ten or twelve pulpits 
of white ministers, by invitation or exchange, which were not open before to ministers 
of my colour. They heard how ministers received me in England, and it has 


affected them. Third,—Abolitionists are very rapidly increasing in political influence. 
They have completely foiled the slaveholders in their project of annexing Texas. 
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When congress assembled last fall, the matter was in the hands of the general 
government, and it was expected on all hands that it would be carried ; but, notwith. 
standing the President strongly recommended it, and had the treaty of annexation 
all ready, it was defeated, and now it is in the hands of the people. Mr. Clay, the 
whig candidate for President, is in favour of annexation with the consent of Mexico. 
Mr. Polk, the democratic candidate, is in favour of it, if a majority of the people 
of the United States are; so that this question will be decided at the next general 
election. The abolitionists have no hope of electing Mr. Birney; but they will 
certainly come near enough to it to affect both of the other parties, and they will 
without doubt decide the fate of one of them. It is very generally believed that, 
if the whigs lose the election, it will be owing to the fact, that a large number 
of votes have been withdrawn from the party by the abolitionists. It is certain 
that the whigs lost all popular support in Connecticut last spring by the largeness 
of the abolition vote. Fourth,—The influence of abolition has also greatly increased 
in what are called voluntary institutions, colleges, education societies, and missionary 
boards. Many who used to contribute thousands of dollars to these institutions, now 
withhold their money; and this has produced a widely-extended sensation. The Union 
Missionary Society, of which I have the high honour to be president, has drawn, within 
a short time, several thousands of dollars from the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, on account of its connexion with slavery, and our funds are rapidly 
increasing. In some cases individuals who used to give one, two, and three hundred 
dollars annually to this Board, now give to our society. Fifth,—My dear coloured 
brethren are rapidly improving in moral character. Every month I have to attend 
large conventions, where the objects are to devise ways and means to improve them. 
On the 5th day of August I attended a temperance convention at Catskill, New York 
state, where 5,000 coloured people met to advance the cause of temperange; on the 
4th day of this month, we held a large temperance meeting at Norwich, in this state , 
and yesterday there was another in Pittsfield, in the state of Massachusetts.” 


BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Tue minds of civilised men in all parts of the world are stirred with great 
questions, and the facilities of communication between the leading nations of the 
earth are now so abundant, that a single month brings to our knowledge events that 
in more tranquil times would have made a year memorable. This renders the work 
of selection difficult, and the task of writing “ brief notes” almost impracticable, 
Many “ passing events ” of deep interest cannot be noted at all, and others must be 

: dismissed with a passing remark. In these Notes we must always have respect to 
i those topics which are most nearly connected with the kingdom of Christ, and the 
advance of those principles on which its prosperity depends. 

In the Unitep States or AMERICA, the public attention has been called to the 
proceedings of the Triennial National Convocation of the Episcopal Church, and 
some measures that have grown out of it. The discussions have disclosed the exist- 
ence of a melancholy diversity of doctrinal opinion in a body which, like its mother 
Church of England, has ever boasted of its uniformity. The episcopal form of 
government seems, on both sides of the Atlantic, “to cover a multitude of sins “ 
and for the sake of that haughty usurpation wise and good men peril Christian 
lib erty, truth, and holiness. One of the most remarkable and afflictive circumstances 
is the trial and suspension of two of the bishops, for flagrant immoralities. These 
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unhappy men, brothers in blood as well as office, Doctors Onderdonk, appear to be 
true successors of Eli, for, like his unhappy sons, Hophni and Phineas, they have 
caused men to abhor “the offering of the Lord.” Voluntaryism has secured this 
triumph of decency. Had “their lordships” been “ peers of the land,” it might 
have been more difficult to have dealt with them. 

SwirzERLanp, which so long enjoyed profound tranquillity, has become the 
scene of agitation and violence, and the Protestant and Popish Cantons appear likely 
to be arrayed against each other, through the intrigues of the Jesuits, those old 
troublers of the peace of nations. It is hoped that the influence of Geneva may 
preserve the tranquillity of the Helvetic Confederation. 

In France public affairs have reached a political crisis, and it appears as if a 
change of ministry is unavoidable. Poor M. Villemain, the celebrated minister of 
Public Instruction, has been smitten with the most afflictive of human infirmities, 
and his fine mind has given way beneath the pressure of the educational question. 
Besides this, the Tahiti affair has been urged with great force in the Chambers, and 
if M. Guizot falls, the wrongs of Tahiti will occasion his overthrow. A most 
righteous retribution truly ! 

In Great Britain anv IRELAND ecclesiastical questions almost absorb the 
public mind. 

Here in ENGLAND, the pranks of Henry of Exeter and his clergy have thrown 
the western diocese into prodigious excitement, and made even the metropolis of 
the west a scene of riot and confusion on the Lord’s-day. To abate this and 
similar agitations, the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury has published a Letter 
to the clergy of his province, which is the finest specimen of the see-saw style we 
everread. “ Leviathan is not so tamed,” and the journals from day to day supply 
increasing evidence of the coming strife. Four parties in the church, like so many 
opposing currents, are rushing together, till each see will boil like a caldron, and 
the much-vaunted uniformity of the Church of England will pass away like a mist 
from the troubled surface. 

In IneLanp, the meddling of government with ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical 
affairs, has produced an intense excitement. By state craft, in some form or other, 
an important document has been addressed to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Armagh, by the propaganda at Rome, reproving and aiming to repress the political 
agitation of the prelates and priests of that church in Ireland. Nothing has been 
gained by the government from this, though it may be, we paid for it, the national 
dishonour of opening the letters of poor Italian refugees. The independence of 
their church is threatened! So cry the M‘Hales and the O’Connells of Ireland. 
We believe that facts will justify their alarm, and this controversy will compel the 
public mind of the empire to look at the question of establishments in another of 
its many phases. May the Great Head of the church render all this turmoil sub- 
servient to the establishment of his unearthly kingdom. “I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it: and it shall be no more, until he come whose right it is: and I will 
give it Him.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor begs again to acknowledye letters of éncouragement, which have 
come to him from all quarters. He would bless God and take courage. 











